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HEN the smoke of the great politi- 
cal conventions clears away it may 
be said that the ‘‘ Affairs at Washington’’ 
for the next three months will be pretty 
well scattered over the country, along 


the skirmish line of the states. With 
the growing width and depth of national 
feeling we feel more than ever entrenched 
behind that true nationalism which 
rises far beyond any sectional or partisan 
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THE WASHINGTON POST’S LITTLE JOKE ON OUR FRIENDS THE DEMOCRATS 

















INCIDENTS IN THE DAY’S WORK OF UNCLE SAM’S RURAL 
MAIL CARRIERS 

















SENORA VICTORINO MAPA OF MANILA, P. I. 
Senora Mapa is the wife of Associate Justice Mapa of the Philippine 
supreme court and the leader of native society in Manila. She was enter- 
tained by Mrs. Roosevelt at the White House, and is said to be the 
first Filipino lady that ever met a president of the United States 
Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by G. V. Buck 
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spirit. If there is any one feature we 
wish to embody in the National Maga- 
zine, it-is the representation of all phases 
of American life, action and opinion, 
and it is indeed gratifying to realize that 
the spirit and intent of the National is 
appreciated by its thousands of readers 
in all parts of the country, despite any 
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and more each week he is here. There 
has been a wonderful transformation 
within the month, and it may now be 
safely said that the World’s Fair has 
settled down to the methods on which 
it will continue to run until the close of 
its period. : 

To one who is encamped upon the 











A GROUP OF PHILIPPINE WORLD’S FAIR COMMISSIONERS 


bias which may lie between the dividing 
section lines. 

For myself, the special interest of the 
month is still in St. Louis. It is there 
that we come face to face with the great 
surging masses of the people who are to 
become National readers. The World’s 
Fair, in its fascinating revelation of how 
things have been done and are being 
done today, grows upon the visitor more 





“ SNAPSHOTTED ” 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO PLATFORM AT COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 


ON THE 


exposition turf, it seems curious that 
newspapers will persist in publishing 
statements which are so far from the 
truth and are most unfair to the exposi- 
tion. One distinguished gentleman re- 
marked in his editorial that sandwiches 
cost twenty-five cents each, and could 
be procured only in the Alps, and that 
drinking water sold for ten cents per 
glass. The fact is that sandwiches can 
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be purchased for ten cents everywhere 
except in the Alps, and the prices are 
nowhere higher than those charged at 
an ordinary railway station buffet. If 
one compares the charges of the Outside 
Out with those of the Inside Inn, it will 
be found that exposition prices are in 
some cases more reasonable, while in 
regard t> the drinking water question, 
the best can be procured for one penny 
a glass, cooled, and water not cooled 
may be had free in many places. These 
are minor instances of the mistakes made 
about the exposition and may seem tri- 
fling; but this misrepresentation is doing 
injustice not only to the Fair but to the 
readers of these paragraphs, because they 
are wide of the truth and give an incor- 
rect idea of a great venture in modern 
American industrial effort. While there 
may be isolated cases in which a great 
deal of trouble has arisen, the old saying 
of good Uncle Ned may be brought to 
bear on this question, and we will take 
all these statements carefully if we re- 
member that ‘‘There will always be some 
people who will find fault, even after 
they pass the pearly gates, if they retain 
their natural earthly inclinations.” 

I am asked, by those who have not 
visited the Fair, ‘‘What has been the 
most interesting thing at the exposition 
so far?”’ 

Well, I think it was the thousands of 
children following the old Liberty Bell, 
as it passed along drawn by gaily decked 
white horses. ‘The lusty cheering spoke 
of hearts swelling with patriotic fervor, 
and there was that unanimous impulse— 
the same thought in every mind—to ah 
extent seldom witnessed. Here were 
the grizzled veterans of a bygone day, 
and close by were the Union soldiers of 
the last war. Mingled with them were 
the throng of school children, who 
seemed to look upon the bell as upon 
a sacred relic or shrine. The waving 
flags, the music, the infectious buoyancy 
and fervency of the children—many of 
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SENORA DE TAVERA, WIFE OF A PHILIPPINE 
WORLD’S FAIR COMMISSIONER, AND HER 
SON—A SNAPSHOT 





MR. JUAN DE LEON, LAWYER AND MEMBER OP 
THE PHILIPPINE WORLD’S FAIR PARTY 
—A SNAPSHOT 
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whom came from south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line—made up the most inspir- 
ing scene that I have witnessed at the 
World’s Fair. It is true that there may 
be no orator to mark the event with elo- 
quence that will go thundering down the 
centuries, but in the heart of every 
American child who took part in that 
procession that hour is enshrined, and 
its reflected influence is not a thing that 








THE LIBERTY 


can be estimated in the life of those boys 
and girls. 

There is, perhaps, no one thing in 
America today more dear to the hearts of 
its people than the old Liberty Bell, that 
proclaimed, in 1776, our natipnal inde- 
pendence. It was most fitting that the 
bell should be saluted by the representa- 
tives of the mother country, and it was 
also fitting that a company of Philippine 
soldiers should help in guarding the bell, 
while the band played “The Star Span- 
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gled Banner’’ and other national airs, 
rapidly becoming familiar to our bronzed 
Americans from the East Indies, I 
stood to watch the procession with two 
little girls entrusted to my charge. The 
moment they looked upon the shining 
emblem of American liberty glancing in 
the noonday sun, I felt their little hands 
quiver with a sentiment of patriotism 
hardly to be expected ina child. They 





BELL AT THE ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR 


were aroused to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm by the waving flags and the 
cheering of millions of voices. I came 
to the conclusion that processions of this 
kind cannot be given too often, for they 
are a powerful factor in the education of 
our children. 

People are beginning to grasp the 
wonderful breadth and scope of the Fair. 
Here every nation is represented, from 
Patagonia to the Arctic zone, and here 
the savages of the distant tribes are 
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pacified and conquered in the glare of 
the electric light. Here the modern 
Mexican and the representative of the 
ancient race stroll the Pike arm in arm, 
and here the fastidious Frenchman and 
the stalwart Russian walk together in 
fine contrast; here is a man from Jeru- 
salem and a man from Japan in close 
converse. All the nations of the earth 
. are gathered together in these few 
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the Liberal Arts palace. Observe that 
it is the only building styled ‘‘palace.’’ 
Here is a mingling of inventions not 
soon to be forgotten by those who have 
seen them. Almost everything that can 
be thought of is to be seen here, from 
the gramophone and graphophone — 
which furnish us with a continual con- 
cert—to the street scrapers and dredgers. 
Here, too, are all manner and forms of 





BOYS AND GIRLS WATCHING THE LIBERTY BELL’S PROGRESS 


acres into one kaleidescopic scene that 
interests and delights the beholder. 
One hour the visitor is looking at the 
Galveston Flood, the next he is con- 
sidering the great battles of the world in 
Battle Abbey; perhaps a little while after 
he is riding with the twenty mule team 
that carries borax—the very same team 
that drew its load across the country, 
three hundred miles, with Borax Bill at 
the helm. 

But, naturally, our chief interest is in 


typewriters, while in the National Maga- 
zine booth may be seen the Underwood, 
kindly furnished by General Manager 
Nehr. As-I go through the building, I 
am always impressed with the thought of 
how much we Americans like to see 
‘‘something doing.’’ This seems to be 
the special characteristic of our nation. 
Movement, action, seem to attract us far 
more than “‘still’’ life, however beautiful. 
One corner of the Liberal Arts palace 
has a special attraction for the little 
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folk who sometimes accompany me; itis Clauses,’’ as she stood looking at the 
where the Chinese toys are displayed, collection of toys, wrought out carefully 





VICTOR HOWARD METCALF OF CALIFORNIA, THE NEW SECRE- 
TARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 


Mr. Metcalf was born a New Yorker—at Utica in 1853—graduated at 
Yale law school, married in California Miss E. Corinne Nicholson and 
practiced law at Oakland. He was serving his second term in congress 
from the third district of California when the president appointed him to 
succeed Secretary Cortelyou, who becomes chairman of the national 
republican committee, and who, it is said, will succeed Henry C. 
Payne as postmaster general at the conclusion of the presidential campaign. 


large, elaborate and beautifully carved. ‘in the minutest detail, with nothing left 
One of my little friends said to me: for imagination to conjure up, so differ- 
‘“Chinamans must have big Santa’ ent from the toys the child in this coun- 








Louis. 
ous orga 


ter and 
occasion. 
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try is accustomed to find amusement in. Inn rang with the greetings of these 
I wondered if this very minuteness and various societies. I am told that over 
attention to trifles might not be an evi- four hundred of these ‘‘special meetings” 
dence of decay rather than progress. have been planned for the period of the 

One thing struck me especially in St. Fair months, and this fact somewhat in- 


It was the gatherings of the vari- _terferes with the ‘“‘doing’’ of the Fair by 
nizations, all national in charac- these particular visitors in the good old 





PAUL MORTON, SON OF J. STERLING MORTON, WHO WAS 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE IN CLEVELAND’S CABINET, 
BECOMES SECRETARY OF THE NAVY IN  ROOSEVELT’S 


Mr. Morton is a native of Michigan, but his father’s long residence in 
Nebraska has led to the younger Morton being vften termed a Nebraskan. 
Paul Morton began railroad work in 1872. Since 1898 he has been second 
vice-president of the Santa Fe road, with headquarters in Chicago. 


particularly appropriate to the way; yet these meetings play a prominent 
The corridors of the Inside part in the welding together of national 
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life’ and effort. But behind all this, at 
least for me, there is a strong personality, 
and each evening in my scanty leisure 
I find myself thinking of the personality 
behind the Fair—a long, lank, aggressive 
personage, with whose face and form and 


SENOR 


style of dress we are all familiar. I see 
him stand with welcoming arm upraised 
and coat tails flying in the night wind, 
—a jovial smile wreathing his lips: — 
it is none other than our own Uncle 
Sam, he whom the nations of the earth 
have come to visit and delight to honor, 
now that he has won his way to the front 
rank among them. And at the Fair 
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today we are not so much concerned for 
the advancement of our commerce and 
manufactures as that Uncle Sam’s pres- 
tige as a host shall be suitably upheld. 
This is what is at stake, and if I may 
venture a prophecy regarding such a 





A DISTINGUISHED CITI- 
ZEN OF BOLIVIA WHO HAS LATELY ARRIVED IN 
WASHINGTON AS MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES 


mighty undertaking as the World’s Fair, 
I will say that every day the tide of 
travel to St. Louis will increase, until it 
has become such as has never been wit- 
nessed before on an occasion of this kind 
in this country. 


WHEN the people come to know 
Charles W. Fairbanks as he really 
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is they will find in him a fine type of the 
gracious and genial American gentle- 
man. His nomination on the ticket with 
President Roosevelt was a splendid rec- 
ognition of a man who had been the 
loyal and true friend of William McKin- 
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How well I recall seeing him at the 
home of McKinley only a month before 
that terrible tragedy which is still 
mourned by the American nation. I 
mentally summed him up as a striking 
character as I watched him walk through 





HONORABLE J. D. DE OBALDIS, 


ley, and who was undoubtedly in line for 
nomination to the presidency had Mc- 
Kinley lived. He has long been a char- 
acter of national interest, and whatever 
may be said of the party or the ticket on 
which he has been placed, personally 
nothing but good can be said of Charles 
W. Fairbanks, whose genial nature binds 
his friends to him ‘“‘with hooks of steel,’”’ 
and whose tall form is a delight to a gener- 
ation that rejoices in “physical culture.” 


FIRST MINISTER TO THE 


UNITED STATES FROM THE NEW REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 
Photograph Copyrighted, 1904, by G. V. Buck 


the rooms by the side of Attorney Gen- 
eral Knox. The house had been re- 
paired and added to by the late presi- 
dent and was an object of interest to all 
his friends, of whom few were closer to 
McKinley than was Charles W. Fair- 
banks. The two seemed to understand 
cach other perfectly, and when together 
wore an air of genial comradeship that 
betokened a deep and true friendship. 

Senator Fairbanks’ career has been 
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one of peculiar interest, ranging from 
newspaper work, with all its up to date 
and wide awake interests, to the mysteri- 
ous and intricate records of our law 











WILLIAM HENRY MOODY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. Moody resigns command of the naval de- 
partment to take Mr. Knox’s place as attor- 
ney general, Mr. Knox having been appointed 
by Governor Pennypacker of Pennsylvania 
to take the vacant seat of the late Matthew 


Stanley Quay in the United States senate. 


courts. 
national 


As permanent chairman of the 
republican conveniton that 
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nominated McKinley, he at once be- 
came an object of interest to the nation 
at large. His appearance, too, is in his 
favor. His long, black hair, pictur- 
esquely combed off his large, full head; 
his well trimmed beard, his bright, brown 
eyes, and towering height—six feet three 
—make up a fine type of American man- 
hood. In many ways he reminds one of 
McKinley, and his rich, cheery voice and 
calm, dignified demeanor are not the 
least of his attractions. 

A story is told of how in early days he 
was instructed in public speaking by a 
certain professor whose favorite maxim 
was: ‘‘Always speak what is uppermost 
in your mind, for that is sure to be 
uppermost in the minds of your audi- 
ence.’’ 

“*Is this necessarily always the case? ”’ 
inquired the embryo senator, to whom 
this was a new doctrine. 

**Always,’’ said the professor, with 
a finality in his manner that forbade 
further discussion. 

Some time afterward the young orator 
found himself before an audience in 
which ladies largely predominated. The 
room was warm and stuffy. In the front 
rank sat the aged professor with scholas- 
tic mien, his eye fixed expectantly upon 
his protege, his glance seeming to reiter- 
ate that oft repeated maxim, ‘‘Speak 
what is uppermost.’’ The address was 
begun with fine effect in the young man’s 
best style and most melodious voice, but 
soon an air of nervousness and uneasi- 
ness began to appear, and the orator 
grew warm and flurried. There came 
a moment when the flow of fervid ora- 
tory instantly dried up. The tall form 
of the young man almost seemed to 
waver, when suddenly he caught the pro- 
fessor’s eye; a flash of inspiration came 
to him, dictated, perhaps, by the ‘‘sandy 
desert’’ condition of his throat. 

‘*T’ll have a drink,”’ he said. 

This was too much for the audience, 
who knew well that the orator never 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS OF INDIANA, UNANIMOUSLY 
NOMINATED FOR VICE-PRESIDENT BY THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


Born an Ohioan—Unionville Center, Union County, May 11, 1852—the senator graduated at Ohio Wesleyan 
University and began the practice of law in Indianapolis. His later career is familiar to all Americans. 


drank anything stronger than water. close, that moment of semi-forgetfulness 


But that was the turning point of the 


having given the speaker an opportunity 
meeting, which came to a successful 


to collect his thoughts and proceed. 
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A SCENE IN THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AT CHICAGO: TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN R00 
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AN ROOMS DELIVERING HIS “KEYNOTE” ADDRESS TO AN AUDIENCE OF 10,000 ENTHUSIASTIC PARTISANS 








HONORING PATRIOTIC COMPOSERS 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


CHARLESTOWN, 


6¢é8 ET me 

write 
the songs, and 
I care not who 


makes the 
laws,’ said 
Beranger. In- 


asmuch as this 
sentiment is 
particularly 
applicable to 
composers of 
patriotic songs, 
it is a peculiar- 
ly interesting 
thing that the 
Massachusetts 
Daughters of 
the Revolution 
have done, in 
commemora- 
ting on a bronze memorial tablet just 
placed in the music room of the Boston 
Public Library the seven song writers of 
America who, it is believed, have con- 
tributed most markedly by the work of 
their pens to the upbuilding of a fine 
spirit of American patriotism. 

This tablet, approved by the art com- 
mission and the library trustees, is of 
a simple but beautiful design, the work 
of Mr. Charles Harley of Belmont, Mas- 
sachusetts. It will send down to an 
admiring posterity these names: William 
Billings, Oliver Holden, John Howard 
Payne, Samuel Francis Smith, Francis 
Scott Key, George Frederick Root, and 
Julia Ward Howe. Because of a rule 
forbidding the mention of any living 
person on a Boston library memorial, 
there was some slight difficulty at first 
over the insertion of Mrs. Howe’s name. 
But so strong was the feeling that the 





MRS. ADALINE FRANCES FITZ, 
STATE REGENT, DAUGHTERS 
OF THE REVOLUTION 


MASSACHUSETTS 


writer of the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public’”’ belonged on this tablet that the 
rules were for once overridden. 

The idea of the tablet originated with 
Mrs. Adaline Frances Fitz, who is 
regent of the Massachusetts society, 
Daughters of the Revolution, and who 
herself raised a large part of the money 
necessary for the memorial tablet by 
giving among Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion chapters during the past year an 
interesting lecture of hers on ‘Writers 
of Patriotic Songs.’’? The idea of the 
movement came to Mrs. Fitz from a 
statement of Hezekiah Butterworth’s, 
calling attention to the fact that there 
is not anywhere even a stone to William 
Billings, the father of American psalm- 
ody. This fired the devotion of Mrs. 
Fitz, herself a musician and composer 
of more than ordinary talent, and, aided 
by the enthusiasm of her Revolutionary 
sisters, she has now brought her idea 
into successful execution. 


2 


The composer who heads the list was 
a curiously interesting character. Music 
scarcely had a voice before the time of 
William Billings (born in Boston Octo- 
ber 7, 1764). Yet by trade this man 
was a tanner, an eccentric and uncouth 
character, easily ridiculed even in his 
He is said to have chalked 
down his earliest compositions upon 
sides of leather. He was deformed in 
person, blind in one eye, untidy in 
dress, with one leg shorter than the 
other. A tremendous snuff taker, he 
carried tobacco, as well, around with 
him in his coat, the pocket of which was 
purposely made of leather. But his 
music always had a spice of patriotism 


own day. 
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in it (a quality much prized at the time 
of the Revolution), and so greatly did 
the colonists like his work that the 
strains of his inspiring tunes were heard 
from every pipe in the New England 
ranks and led the way to victory on 
many a hard fought field. 

Governor Samuel Adams took great 
interest in the enthusiastic choir singer 
and composer and helped his work to 
find the audience that it deserved. The 
patrons, indeed, could scarcely fail to 
admire the earnestness of the man. His 
‘‘T.amentation Over Boston’ appropri- 
ated boldly the beautiful 127th psalm, 
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OLD HOUSE (STILL STANDING) IN CHARLESTOWN, 
MASSACHUSETTS, WHERE OLIVER 
HOLDEN LIVED AND WROTE 


which he employed to lament the fact 
that Boston was in British hands. It 
begins: ‘‘ By the rivers of Watertown we 
sat down; yea, we wept when we remem- 
bered Boston.’”’ In the same strain he 
continues: ‘‘If I forget thee, O Boston— 
then let my numbers cease to flow, then 
be my muse unkind; then let my tongue 
forget to move.”’ 

‘‘Retrospect,”’ ‘Independence,’ and 
““Columbia,’’ as well as verses set to the 
air of ‘‘Chester’’— this last very popular 
in the camps of the Revolutionary army 
—were other of Billings’ productions. 
In 1778 he published an abridgement of 
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his ‘New England Psalm Singer,’’ which 
came to be known as ‘Billings’ Best,” 
and certainly was a great improvement 
on the other work. In 1779 appeared 
‘*Music in America,’’ containing thirty- 
two verses from his previous books, 
eleven old European tunes and thirty- 
one new and original compositions. In 
1781 ‘The Psalm Singer’s Amusement’ 
was given to the world and became ex- 
ceedingly popular. 

In spite of his popularity, Billings 
was always poor, as may be proved by 
the following appeal printed in the 
Massachusetts Magazine of August, 
1792: ‘Addressed to the benevolent of 
every denomination: The distressing 
situation of Mr. Billings’ family has so 
sensibly operated on the minds of the 
committee as to induce their assistance 
in the intended publication of his work 
by subscription.”’ 

Billings is said to have been the first 
to introduce the violincello into New 
England churches, a great step toward 
the eventual introduction of the organ. 
He was also probably the first to use the 
pitch pipe to ‘“‘set the tune.’’ He died 
in Boston, September 26, 1800, and pub- 
lished almost to the last. His is prob- 
ably one of the unmarked graves on 
Boston Common. ‘Thus his name on 
the library tablet is really the very first 
evidence of desire on New England’s 
part to do him honor. Yet it is gen- 
erally conceded that he would have writ- 
ten really well had he had a musical 
education. Dr. Louis Elson has said 
of him that he ‘‘broke the ice which was 
congealing New England’s music—for 
which America owes him a great debt 
of gratitude in spite of his few thousand 
errors in harmony,’’ 


2 


Oliver Holden, author of ‘‘Corona- 
tion,’’ belongs almost to Billings’ own 
period. He was born in Shirley, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1765, but in 1788 came to 


, 


“ 
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WHICH HE HARMONIZED ‘‘ CORONATION ” 


OLIVER HOLDEN AND THE ORGAN UPON 
man, too, and by _ successful real 


estate operations he soon became a man 


Charlestown, where he worked at his 
of considerable wealth. The fine mansion 


trade of carpenter. Musician though he 
was by nature, he was a good business 
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which he built on Pearl street, in 
Charlestown, and in which he wrote 
“‘Coronation,’’ is still standing. For 
many years it was the home of the 
Thomas Doane family (founders of 
Doane College, Crete, Nebraska,) who 
carefully cherished its Holden traditions; 
but the last of the old Doanes having 
recently died, it is now in the market, 
and few who pass the vine covered old 
homestead have any idea of its interest- 
ing connection with one of the most 
gifted of early American song writers. 

The church for the dedication of which 
in May, 1801, ‘‘Coronation’’ was com- 
posed, stood almost in front of Oliver 
Holden’s house, and was occupied until 
1810 by the Baptists of Charlestown, who 
then provided themselves with their 
present place of worship on Austin 
street of the same place. 

In addition to being a house builder 
and a musician, Mr. Holden was for 
many years a preacher for a religious 
society known as the Puritan Church. 

The services of this sect were like 
those of other Congregational bodies 
except that,for a while at least, the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was observed 
every Sunday. For his connection here, 
as well as by reason of his music, Mr. 
Holden was greatly esteemed in the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century. His 
first book of music, ‘‘The American 
Harmony,”’ was published in 1793. 
Then, in 1795, appeared ‘‘The Massa- 
chusetts Compiler,’’ and in 1797 ‘‘The 
Worcester Collection of Sacred Har- 
mony.” ‘This jast named work was 
printed by Isaiah Thomas of Worcester 
from movable types bought in Europe, 
the last to be so bought, for use here. 
Mr. Holden remained in Charlestown 
until his death, (September 4, 1844) at 
the age of seventy-nine. His ‘‘Corona- 
tion’’ is probably the best known Ameri- 
can hymn ever written. 

The chief glory of his own day, how- 
ever, came to Holden because he wrote 
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the words and music of the hymn sung 
by the Independent Musical Society, of 
which he was director, when General 
Washington visited Boston in 1789 dur- 
ing his administration. The song was 
rendered by this large chorus from the 
top of a triumphal arch, to the president 
standing on the balcony built out from 
the Old State House. Its words, as well 
as its music, are interesting and quaint: 
General Washington, the hero’s come, 
Each heart exulting hears the sound; 
See, thousands their deliverer throng, 
And shout him welcome all around. 
Now in full chorus burst the song, 
And shout the deeds of Washington. 


This ode was performed a second time 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago in 1893. 


& 


But however much of respectful atten- 
tion one may be disposed to accord to 
Billings, and great as our interest must 
ever be in the author of ‘‘Coronation,”’ 
it is to John Howard Payne, who wrote 
‘*Home; Sweet Home,’’ that the chief 
American tribute of love must always 
go out. His life story is full to the brim 
of color and romance. If I were in 
search of an American about whom to 
build an historical novel af extraordinary 
and compelling interest, I should select 
John Howard Payne. For this man was 
a part of all that he met and in his life- 
time there was nothing of novelty and 
adventure in which he failed to have 
a stake. Yet he is remembered today 
only as the writer of a song which earned 
a fortune for his publishers but for which 
he received neither credit nor cash. 

Payne was born in New York City 
June 9, 1782, the sixth child in a family 
of nine. His precocity was wonderful— 
aggravated no doubt by the fact that 
during his most impressionable child- 
hood years he lived in Boston, whither 
his father had removed to take charge of 
an academy. The most notable incident 
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in the lad’s Boston residence was his 
formation of a military company which 
paraded on the Common and to which» 
John G. Palfrey,afterward the historian, 
and Samuel Woodworth, who was him- 
self to produce in ‘‘ The Old Oaken 
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New York to act as clerk in a counting 
house. While filling this humble posi- 
tion he interested himself deeply in 
things dramatic, possibly in emulation 
of Charles Lamb, editing the Thespian 
Mirror. And this occupation, as it 
fell out, brought him the turn in his tide 





HOWARD PAYNE, AUTHOR OF “HOME, SWEET HOME” 


Bucket’’ a song justly immortal, be- 
JOHN 
Reproduced by permission of L. C. Page & Co. from ‘‘National Music of America” 
longed. Payne was assistant editor at 


this time, too, of a child’s paper called 
The Fly, of which Woodworth was 
editor in chief. When the gifted lad 
was thirteen, however, he solemnly put 
away childish things and went back to 


of luck. For one day the Evening Post 
reprinted from the Mirror a piece of 
critical writing so remarkable that the 
Post’s editor, Mr. Coleman, could 
scarcely believe it to have been the 
product of a lad of fourteen. When 
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convinced, however, that such was the 
case, he hunted up young Payne and 
insisted upon sending him to college. 

The institution of learning selected 
was Union College, New York. But 
even in his student days this lad could 
not leave journalism alone, and during 
the two terms that he spent here he 
edited twenty-five numbers of a periodi- 
cal called The Pastime. Then, his 
father dying, he left his books for a 
stage career, making his first appearance 
as an actor either in the Park theater, 
New York, or in the old Federal street 
theater, Boston, according to which his- 
torian you decide to believe. Wherever 
he played he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. For he added to 
considerable ability as an actor a won- 
derfully attractive personality. Nature 
had bestowed upon him a countenance 
of no common order: a face round and 
fair,with eyes that glowed with animation 
and intelligence. Payne’s face, in truth, 
was an index of his character in that it 
contained an extraordinary mixture of 
strength and weakness. In London and 
in the provinces this gifted man enacted 
his ‘‘Young Norval’’ with unbounded 
success, winning the most delighted 
plaudits wherever he appeared. William 
W. Corcoran (founder of the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, Washington) saw Payne in 
this part when he (Corcoran) was a lad 
of only eleven, and he never forgot the 
impression the actor made upon him. 
More, he remembered so well that, as 
we shall see, he did for Payne what no 
one else in all the world had thought of 
doing. 

As a playwright, no less than as an 
actor, Payne was a great success. The 
popularity of his ‘* Brutus,’”’ as given by 
Edmund Kean, was so great that the 
play had to be ‘‘set up”’ by the 
‘“‘Romans,’’ themselves turned composi- 
tors for the occasion and working an 
improvised printing press under the 
stage. ‘“‘Charles II,”’ too, was played 
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many times with great success by 
Charles Kemble. 

Yet only ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ 
written to be sung in ‘‘Clari, the Maid 
of Milan,’’ an adaptation from the 
French, lives. This song was turned 
off in a rush order on a dull October 
day in 1823, to be used in a play which, 
with two others, Payne had sold to 
Charles Kemble for two hundred and 
fifty pounds. Undoubtedly the song 
was the outpouring of all that was 
best in this man who himself had now 
no home, the cry from its inmost depths 
of a deeply sensitive soul. For this 
reason it is that the song finds such 
sympathetic response in so many other 
hearts and is so tenderly soothing withal. 
The particular house Payne described 
in his verses was the old home of his 
family in Easthampton, Long Island. It 
has been well said that the sight of this 
house is the best assurance anywhere 
obtainable that the sentiment of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home’’ is absolutely true. 

Of course the song was a success. 
More than one hundred thousand copies 
of it were sold by the publishers with- 
in a year of its first appearance. © But 
Payne was not only cheated out of the 
£25 he was to have on the twentieth 
night of his play, but his name 
failed as well to appear on the title page 
of the song. This was, however, only 
one of the many little ironies with which 
our composer’s career was so liberally 
punctuated. 

Washington Irving had long been one 
of Payne’s warm friends, and through 
him, aided by Daniel Webster, then 
secretary of state, the actor-author was 
in 1842 given a consulship in Tunis. 
Now Payne was really happy. For 
though he worked faithfully enough for 
the government, he had still leisure for 
literary pursuits, and he hoped to end 
his days in this post.discharging its easy 
duties and poking about for book ma- 
terial. James K, Polk, however, had 
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a friend of his own for whom he wanted 
the Tunis post, and in 1846 the consul 
there was recalled by him. Payne came 
back, but this time he was determined 
to fight for what he coveted, and he 
enlisted the support of such strong poli- 
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to him and sang the sweet, sad song. 
The very next year after he secured once 
more the post for which he had fought 
such a good fight John Howard Payne 
passed away in Tunis, dying as he had 
lived, homeless, on the distant shore of 
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REVEREND SAMUEL F. SMITH, AUTHOR OF “AMERICA ” 


ticians that, after six years of struggle, 
he succeeded in getting back his consul- 
ship. Meanwhile, however, he was 
being liberally honored as the com- 
poser of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ For 
once, when he was in the theater at 
Washington, Jenny Lind turned directly 


the Mediterranean. His mortal body 
lay long in the burning sands of far 
away Morocco and even now a monu- 
ment to him stands in the cemetery of 
St. George there. But in 1883 William 
W. Corcoran, in answer to Payne’s 
deathless plea for home and out of 
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gratitude to the actor who had thrilled 
him when he was a boy, had Payne’s 
remains disinterred and brought back 
to this country. Thus it came about 
that the composer was buried in Oak 
Hill Cemetery, Washington, June 9, 
1883, on the ninety-second anniversary of 
his birth, with a very distinguished com- 
pany, including the president of the 
United States, there to do him honor. 
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“ AMERICA” IN FACSIMILE, WRITTEN BY 


As his ashes were lowered into the grave 
a large and reverent chorus sang his im- 
mortal song of Home. 


2 


With the career of the Reverend Sam- 
uel Francis Smith, author of ‘‘ America,’’ 
Boston is intimately bound up. He was 
born here October 21, 1808, attended the 
Boston Latin school from 1820-1825, and 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 
1829. Then he went to Andover Theo- 


logical Seminary, where, in 1832—almost 
by accident, as it were—he wrote the 
song which has made him famous. The 
story of its composition, as he himself 
told it shortly before his death, is as 
follows: 


“Tn the year 1831, Mr. William C. 
Woodbridge of New York visited Ger- 
many to inspect the public schools. He 
found much attention given there to 
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DR. SMITH SHORTLY BEFORE HIS DEATH 


music, and he brought back to Lowell 
Mason of Boston many German music 
books. Mr. Mason, who knew no Ger- 
man, took them out to me at Andover, 
to look them over and perhaps translate, 
and there one day I saw a good tune 
with patriotic words. As I glanced over 
the text I had a sudden idea for an 
American patriotic song, and seizing a 
scrap of paper, I began to write. In half 
an hour, I think, the words stood upon 
the paper substantially as they are sung 
today. 


**I did not know at the time that‘the 
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PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, WHERE “AMERICA” WAS FIRST SUNG 
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tune was the same as the British ‘God 
Save the King,’ but I do not share the 
regret of those who deem it an evil that 
the national tune of Britain and America 
is the same. On the contrary, I think 
this a beautiful tie between mother and 
daughter. I had not proposed to write 
a national hymn, and there was no idea 
in my mind, when I had finished, that 
I had done so. I laid the song aside 
and nearly forgot that I had made it. 
Some weeks later I sent it to Mr. Mason, 


and on the following Fourth of July,, 


1832, much to my surprise, he brought 
it out at a children’s celebration at the 
Park Street church, that being the first 
occasion when it was sung in public. It 
immediately became popular.” 

Yet to the sailors of this country, not 
**America”’ at all, but ‘‘The Star Span- 
gled Banner’’ is our national song. An 
order to this effect was promulgated last 
fall by the secretary of the navy, and 
whenever and wherever the tune for 
which Francis Scott Key supplied the 
words is played, officers and men are 
commanded to stand at attention. 


2 


Key was born in Maryland, August 9, 
1780. He was the son of John Ross 
Key, a Revolutionary officer, and was 
impregnated from his earliest youth with 
loyalty to the flag he was afterward to 
celebrate. He studied law in the office 
of his uncle, and began to practice, but 
subsequently removed to Washington, 
where he became district attorney for 
the District of Columbia. 

The period of this song was that of 
the war of 1812, a conflict that for some 
time seemed to run almost entirely in 
favor of England. Washington had been 
captured and burned, and Baltimore 
itself was threatened with speedy de- 
struction. From this latter city, in 1814, 
under a flag of truce, and with proper 
credentials from President Madison, 
young Key set out to procure the release 
of a physician friend, who, though a non- 
combatant, had been taken prisoner and 
was in the hands of Vice Admiral Coch- 
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rane,— just then planning a concerted 
attack by land and sea upon Fort Mc- 
Henry, the key to Baltimore. Key’s 
arrival could scarcely have been more 
ill timed. But Cochrane agreed to re- 
lease the friend and treated his envoy 
with considerable courtesy. Only he 
refused to allow the young lawyer to 
return just then, for fear that his pro- 
jected attack would be betrayed to the 
enemy. 

The bombardment of the fort began on 
the morning of September 13, 1814, and 
Key was obliged to witness it from the 
ship whose guest he had perforce be- 
come. The admiral had boasted that 
he would be able to carry McHenry in 
a few hours, and that the city itself must 
then surely fall. Yet, for all that he 
threw some 1,800 shells, only four of the 
little party within the fort were killed. 

Just about daybreak on the fourteenth 
the firing ceased and: Key and a friend 
walked the deck impatiently, waiting for 
light that they might see the result of 
the previous day’s bombardment. At 
last they were rewarded by beholding the 
stars and stripes still floating over the 
American fort. 

At that moving moment, when, through 
his field glass, Key first caught sight of 
the proudly waving banner still floating 
over the fort the British had not been 
able to carry, he hastily jotted down on 
the back of a letter he happened to have 
in his pocket, the opening stanzas of the 
poem that was to become so celebrated. 

He finished it on the boat as he was 
going to Baltimore (inasmuch as the 
attack had failed, the Americans were 
now at liberty to return to the city) and 
he wrote out a good copy in the hotel 
there immediately after his arrival. So 
did he succeed in catching the ‘‘rocket’s 
red glare.’’ The piece was at first called 
**The Bombardment of Fort McHenry.”’ 
It was printed, together with an account 
of its composition, in the Baltimore 
American September 21 of the same 
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year. The tune to which it was and is 
still sung is ‘‘Anacreon in Heaven,’’ an 
air bold, warlike and majestic—even if 
it does try to the breaking point the 
average American voice. 

Key died in Baltimore January 11, 
1843. Some forty years later James Lick 
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in the form of a double arch, under which 
is seated a bronze figure of Key. It is 
imposingly surrounded by a bronze statue 
of America bearing an unfolded flag. 

2» 


It has been said of Dr. George Fred- 
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FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, WHO WROTE “THE STAR SPANGLED 
BANNER” 
Reproduced by permission of L. C. Page & Co. from ‘‘National Music of America” 


bequeathed the sum of $60,000 for a 
monument to his honor, to be placed in 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. ‘Che werk was executed by Wil- 
liam Wetmore Story in Rome in 1885- 
1887 and certainly does the sculptor 
great credit. It is fifty-one feet high, and 


erick Root that his songs are classics, 
and that he ranks among the great gen- 
erals of the Civil war. His writings cer- 
tainly stirred the depths of patriotism 
and were at once a war cry, a hymn and 
a requiem. ‘They served not only to 
lighten the soldier’s burden in the march, 
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but to sustain his bravery in battle as 
well. 

Root was born in Sheffield, Berkshire 
county, Massachusetts, August 30, 1820. 
While working on his father’s farm he 
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the public schools in his art from 1839- 
1844. Then he went to New York and 
taught music, after which he spent a year 
(1850) in Paris. 

Three years later, with the publication 
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DR. GEORGE F. ROOT, WHO WROTE “TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP, THE 
BOYS ARE MARCHING,” AND MANY OTHER FAMOUS WAR SONGS 


found opportunity to learn, unaided, to 
play several musical instruments, and in 
his eighteenth year he set out, as all 
bright farm lads of Massachusetts did 
then, for Boston. There he soon became 
a teacher of music, giving instruction in 


of ‘‘Hazel Dell,’’ began the man’s big 
successs as a popular composer. This 
song was put out under the name of 
Wurzel (German for Root,) as were many 
other of his pieces. ‘The Battle Cry of 
Freedom’”’ appeared in ’61; ‘‘Just Before 
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the Battle, Mother,”’ in ’63, and ‘‘ Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching,”’ 
in 64. Mr. Root was the originator of 
the normal musical institute idea, and 
was one of the faculty of the first gather- 
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bestowed upon him, in 1872, the degree 
of doctor of music. He died August 6, 
1895, after a long and very happy life. 
He lies buried near the old home, which 
is still standing, in North Reading. At 


MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, WHO WROTE THE “BATTLE HYMN 
OF THE REPUBLIC” 


ing of this kind, held in New York in 
1852. ‘Though his Summers were passed 
at Willow farm, North Reading, his Win- 
ter home after 1860 was in Chicago, 
where he had a prosperous publishing 
house, and the university of which city 


Sheffield, his birthplace, a fine town 
clock has recently been, put up as a 
memorial to him. 

Clara Louise Burnham, the _ suc- 
cessful novelist, is Dr. Root’s daugh- 
ter. 
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The last name on the tablet is that of 
a lady who is still among us, and whose 
life and good works are very well known 
all over this country. Yet, many sided 
as has been and is Mrs. Howe’s career, 
her moment of highest inspiration 
came, it is believed, when she wrote 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
forty-three years ago while on a visit to 
the Union camps near Washington. On 
the way back that day Mrs. Howe re- 
marked to a friend—they had been sing- 
ing the John Brown song, then very 
popular among the soldiers—that she 
had always wished to write some verses 
that might be sung to that tune. 

“*That night,’’ she relates, ‘‘I went to 
bed as usual and slept soundly after the 
fatigue of our long, cold drive. It must 
have been at the earliest touch of dawn 
that I awoke, and, lying in my bed, 
began in my mind to twine the long lines 
of a hymn which promised to suit the 
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measure of the John Brown melody.” 

This hymn was written out in the dark 
by Mrs. Howe and then she went back 
to sleep, saying to herself: 

“T am glad of this poem.”’ 

Mr. James T. Fields, editor of the 
Atlantic, was glad of it, too, when she 
offered it to him for publication in that 
magazine; but the soldiers in southern 
prisons were even more glad of it, and 
they sang it speedily into high popu- 
larity. Mrs. Howe has been honored — 
and deservedly — throughout the length 
and breadth of the land for endowing her 
country with a hymn that is really poetic. 
To hear her today, a noble faced old lady 
of eighty-five, recite her verses, is to be 
thrilled anew with love of country and 
delight in the power of exalted woman- 
hood and the inspiration of patriotic 
song. ‘Though her name is last on the 
tablet in Boston’s library, she stands 
first in the quality of her achievement. 


A VILLAGE STREET 


By HILTON R. GREER 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Wi ERE swaying branches lace and meet 
In canopies of green 
Above an old time village street, 
Quiet and cool and clean, 
The mellow sunbeams filter slow 
And, interwrought with shade, 
Trace on the velvet sward below 
A shimmering brocade. 


No sound disturbs the holy hush 
That wraps the silent street 

Save when at times some trill of thrush 
Drifts tremulously sweet ; 

Or else, when purple twilight flings 
A gauzy veil and thin, 

Wake echoes from the tinkling strings 
Of mellow mandolin. 


This is the street, serene and sweet, 
Down which in days agone 

I tripped with bare and buoyant feet 
Through dews of dusk and dawn; 

Or romped at play with comrades gay 
While some long afternoon 

Droned slowly, drowsily away 
Like bees in fields of June. 


Old quiet street! the steps that learn 
The city’s crowded ways 

Once more and eagerly will turn 
To scenes of other days, 

And sick of ceaseless fray and fret, 
Cacophonous and rude, 

Will seek, while eyes grow dim and wet, 
Thy restful quietude! 
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By CHRISTOBELLE VAN ASMUS BUNTING 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


66 \O you know,”’ said Peggie, as she 

poured a cup of tea and handed 
it to me from her own little dimpled 
hand, ‘‘do you know that there is no 
such thing as perfect happiness? ”’ 

I did not look up at Peggie, as I 
replied: 

“Oh, yes, I know that quite well.” 

‘*There! I might have known more 
than to ask such a question. I wonder 
if there is anything one might say that 
you do not know all about? I should 
hate to be as wise as you are, Mr. Ken- 
dall.’”’ 

“Oh, come now, Peggie, don’t be 
hard on an old man; but why did you 
think of perfect happiness, or a lack of 
it, just now, while pouring tea?” 

**T don’t know, only today I got a let- 
ter from—it’s nobody you know, or even 
heard of, so I won’t tell you; but it was 
from a woman, and she spoke about a 
grave and asked me—well— thanked me 
to put some flowers on it for her.’’ 

Peggie was playing with her tea and 
hitting the dainty spoon against the cup. 
She seemed some agitated and,I thought, 
sorry she had begun. She looked up 
at me for a moment and then added: 
**Do you ever wish you could go far, far 
away from everybody?’”’ 

Clearly, Peggie was in a philosophical 
mood —an entirely new one to her —at 
least so it seemed to me. 

‘‘Well, perhaps I may have wished 
that,’’ I replied to Peggie’s question; 
‘‘but not often. Indeed, the more I 
think of it the more convinced I am that 
I really do not wish it at all, and more 
particularly when I realize how contented 
I am just now—how perfectly and su- 
premely satisfied with—oh, my environ- 
ment. Surely, Peggie, you have put the 
question to me at the wrong time. You 


should not ask me that, when I am tak- 
ing afternoon tea out of the daintiest of 
china cups and the most curious of sou 
venir spoons, and at the hands of the 
prettiest little woman in town.’’ 

“Oh, pshaw!’’ scoffed Peggie, ‘‘I 
wish you might be serious sometimes. 
I should think you would get awfully 
tired of trying always to make people 
light minded. Oh, I know you do it 
because of a belief you have about things 
being serious enough anyway, and trou- 
ble coming sooner than it ought to, and 
all that, but—just the same I don’t think 
it hurts to discuss these things seriously. 
For instance,” sighed Peggie, ‘‘if in- 
stead of laughing and making fun of 
him at the time, some one had taken 
Pudge’s getting so fat seriously, he 
might not have died. Of course,”’ after 
a pause, ‘‘Pudge was only a dog, but if 
we only knew some things before, it 
might save us a lot of pain after.”’ 

I had not the slightest idea to what 
Peggie referred, but so long as she knew, 
I did not mind. It was so unlike her to 
be talking this way; but then, one can 
never tell just what a woman may say — 
with all due respect to them, and par. 
ticularly Peggie. 

Peggie sighed heavily as she finished 
her last sentence and walked over to the 
mantel for a match. I had drawn out 
my cigarette case. She struck a match 
and held it for me. Peggie had such 
a clever little way with her. Somehow 
she always did things just in the right 
way and one could not help being com- 
fortable in her society. Still, I had not 
once but many times heard her say 
things to—well, Mrs. Porter, for in- 
stance, that were really quite uncomfort- 
able—that is, for Mrs. Porter. 

‘*Thank you,’’ I said, as she threw the 
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match away. I hardly dared begin a 
new topic of conversation, for I did not 
wish to appear rude, and yet I could 
only with difficulty continue on the old 
one, for I was not quite sure of my 
ground and whether or not I entirely 
understood the situation. For the first 
time in many years, I felt an uneasy 
silence in Peggie’s presence. It was 
only momentary, however, and Peggie 
rescued me. 

‘**Do you know,”’ she began — Peggie 
had a way of putting things to one — 
‘that I saw you yesterday? ’’ 

‘*‘Why, yes, at Dixon’s. By the way, 
did you find what you were looking for?”’ 

**No, I did not; but I saw you some- 
where else. You could never guess, for 
you had no idea I was near you. What 
were you doing there? I didn’t suppose 
you ever went there.”’ 

**T don’t often—and you?”’ 

‘Oh, I was putting some flowers on a 
grave for a friend of mine. I told you 
about her.”’ 


Peggie sighed again and I was not so 
sure Peggie was not putting them on a 
grave because she, herself, wished to; 
and then, the thought almost made me 


smile. Fancy Peggie with a sorrow! 

“Oh, there’s Jack!” And Peggie 
went toward the door, excusing herself. 
I heard the street door open and shut; 
a few indistinct words, and then a long 
silence; some more words, another 
silence; then they came toward the 
music room. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,’’ Peggie 
was saying, ‘‘Dick’s here; we have been 
having tea together.”’ 

“That man of leisure—still in town? ”’ 
and we shook hands. 

“Oh, you are not going?’ said 
Peggie, coaxingly, yet it seemed to me 
almost hopefully as I held out my hand 
to her. 

“Yes, I have a dinner engagement.”’ 

“Oh,” said Peggie, doubtfully. 

It had grown colder, and before I 
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reached the pavement I buttoned my 
top coat close about me, and then I 
turned in the direction of the club. 


When next I saw Mrs. Carroll she was 
at Mrs. Smith’s reception. I came very 
late and Peggie was in the next room 
when I entered. She wore a brown, 
hairy sort of goods trimmed with ermine 
fur. Ermine was Peggie’s great passion. 
She had a hat of the same with a large 
white ostrich plume on it; a lorgnette 
hung from her neck by a golden chain 
studded with sapphires; and she toyed 
with the glasses while she talked. Alto- 
gether Peggie was the best dressed, 
prettiest and easiest mannered woman 
there. I am not saying this because I 
am in love with Peggie, as doubtless you 
may suppose. No, that is a thing of the 
far past—Peggie threw me over years ago 
—but you will agree with me, I am sure, 
if you are fortunate enough to know 
Peggie, that she is always the most 
charming woman anywhere. 

In some way or another I came in un- 
announced. It was late, as I have said, 
and the guests had stopped arriving. 
Many were leaving. There were only 
a few left. Soon I found myself drink- 
ing chocolate (I loathe it) with a charm- 
ingly languid, blue eyed, pink cheeked 
girl from Michigan. She was visiting 
Mrs. Smith and it so happened I had 
known her brother in college. He had 
made his fortune in Wall street, married, 
had a family and was at present motor 
driving in the south of France. I asked 
Miss Hoxey how she liked our town. 

“T am having a_ delightful time. 
Everyone is so good to me. Really, 
I should like to live here.” 

‘**That should not be hard to arrange.”’ 

The pink in her cheeks grew deeper 
and deeper until it was the deep red of 
a rose. Her voice had the soft cadence 
of a woods brook as she replied, hesi- 
tatingly: 

‘*You also are kind, Mr. Kendall.’’ 
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She toyed with her spoon, and that 
reminded me of Peggie. Then the 
thought flashed through my mind how 
different she was from Peggie. How ill 
at ease she appeared, though I rather 
liked it; how hard it was for her to talk; 
with what grace Peggie would have an- 
swered me back in kind—after all, could 
anyone do things just like Peggie did? 
I believed not. 

‘“*The lady in the ermine hat,’’ Miss 
Hoxey began —how that would please 
Peggie when I told her—‘‘is she not 
beautiful? I suppose, of course, you 
must know her?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, quite well. I’m surprised 
you have not met her this afternoon, 
Miss Hoxey.”’ 

“‘O, I did meet her, but only for a 
moment. She has so many friends.’’ 

Peggie had spied us, and was coming 
our way. 

‘Why, Dick, when did you come? 
Don’t let him annoy you, Miss Hoxey; 


and, by the by, Mrs. Smith tells me you 


are a musician and sing, too. If I give 
a musical will you come? ”’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Carroll, I shall love 
to come.” 

We were joined by others, and Peggie 
and I found ourselves drifting gradually 
toward the door. 

“I’m going,’’ she said, as we came to 
the hall. ‘‘Where have you been lately? 
Jack’s been dreadfully ill; had a horrid 
cold, and fever too.’’ 

**So [heard last night. 

**Oh, yes, he is all right again. 
over.”’ 

I was unconsciously watching Miss 
Hoxey as she stood by the grate fire. 
Peggie leaned closer and said: ‘‘She 
won’t do at all, Dick.’’ 

‘*For what?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ and Peggie 
laughed. I watched her as she went 
out the door; then I went for my 
coat and hat. As I came down the 
steps I saw the Carroll brougham turn 


Is he better?”’ 
Come 
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the corner and go up. Washington. 

Mrs. Carroll’s musical was a great 
success, socially as well as musically, and 
that is not always the case. But then, it 
was Peggie’s musical, and alli things 
‘*Peggonian’’ had to be a success. . Peg- 
gie did not play— she never did for any- 
one, not even for me, and I am begin- 
ning to believe she don’t know how. 
Peggie herself always said she did not, 
but then Peggie said lots of things. I 
had- planned to come early for two rea- 
sons. In the first place I had not been 
at the Carroll home lately and I thought 
Peggie seemed hurt the last time I met 
her at Fowler’s. She had picked out 
a yellow carnation for me and said: 

‘Dick, yellow carnations stand for 
jealousy—you don’t come up so often as 
you used to —” 

Peggie is a queer girl and I am never 
quite sure how to take her. I think 
sometimes she enjoys my society in a 
measure (alas very small measure) as I 
do hers, though of course I understand 
that Peggie has not the slightest con- 
ception of how much I do enjoy her 
society. My other reason was to hear 
Miss Hoxey play. I knew she was to 
come near the beginning of Peggie’s 
program, and it was a pleasure I was 
exceedingly anxious to experience, but 
I was to be disappointed; and when I 
came into the reception room Miss 
Hoxey was receiving congratulations on 
every hand. I certainly was extremely 
disappointed and I told Peggie so when 
she came up to me. 

“Do you really care so much?” 
Peggie was saying, as she drew me to- 
ward the music room, ‘‘I didn’t know 
you were so fond of music. You never 
ask me to play.” She looked up and 
laughed when she said that. 

‘*No, I never do, do I ?’’ 

‘*No, you never do,’’ Peggie said back 
again. 

Today Peggie wore a simple soft sort 
of gown—‘‘imported,’’ she told me. 
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**Do you like it, Dick,’’ she asked. 

‘**Miss Burton brought it straight from 
Paris. Jack don’t rave over it at all, 
and I am most sorry I got it.’’ 

“You set it off beautifully, Peggie.”’ 

‘Oh, thank you. That is the first 
nice thing you have said to me for ages. 
By the way, do you know that that 
stupid Charlie Burrows is going to marry 
a most charming and even bewitching 
girl from Knoxville? How do you sup- 
pose it ever happened? Mary Ashworth 
told me. She met her in Denver last 
Winter. She’s awfully clever, and 
really good enough—well, for you, for 
instance.”’ 

‘*Be careful, Peggie,’’ I replied; ‘‘but 
why is it such a dreadful calamity? 
Charlie Burrows is a good, honest, 
harmless boy.’’ 

‘‘Why, Dick Kendall, you know he 
is positively too stupid, really ignorant, 
for words—a fair example of a rich fool.’’ 
Peggie looked frightened. ‘‘By fool I 


mean, you understand, a most ignorant 


person.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I understand quite well. 
May be the Knoxville girl does not see 
beyond the Paris gowns.”’ 

‘*May be she don’t,”” said Peggie, but 
I can’t understand any woman being so 
totally blind as she must be.”’ 

I always supposed Peggie to be a very 
happily married woman, and I believe 
I am right; but it was rumored at the 
time of her marriage that John Carroll 
was a bondholder. Of course Peggie 
could not have lived without money, I 
realized that fully, and I think she did 
Then, too, John Carroll was a very 
fine gentleman. I had always admired 
him from boyhood. True, it was acom- 
plete surprise to find that Peggie was 
interested in John, but, now that it was 
all over, it seemed natural enough and, 
in fact, quite the right thing. We were 
joined by others and soon I found my- 
self seated beside Mrs. Porter. 

This personage bored me always with 


too. 
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her ‘‘er-ah!’’ and her ubiquitous lorg- 
nette. Now, when Peggie used a lorg- 
nette it was so natural and becoming, 
but Mrs. Porter — well, it put one in 
mind of a giraffe looking through a knot 
hole. Fortunately, Mr. Remington sang 
at once, and after his song I made an 
early pretext to excuse myself. Just as 
I was passing through the doorway I 
saw Miss Hoxey coming toward me. 
Her sweet, girlish, blue eyes looked 
straight into mine and a queer inexplic- 
able something came up within me. 
She seemed pleased to see me and I was 
loath to relinquish the firm small hand 
she offered me. 

“TI am sorry you did not hear me 
play.’’ 

‘*How do you know I did not? ”’ 

“*T saw you come in.”’ 

“Did you? I, too, am sorry—I am 
very sorry, and I had been looking for- 
ward to that pleasure for days. I was 
detained, unavoidably detained. My 
uncle’s lawyer came on here for the 
express purpose of seeing me—’’ but 
why was I explaining so fully to this 
sweet faced girl?—‘‘I could not get here 
sooner.’’ 

**Oh, well, if you really care so much, 
I shall be glad to play for you another 
time.”’ 

“TI do care, and I shall not forget 
your promise. Mrs. Smith is here with 
your”’ 

“Yes, Auntie came in just before you 
did. I was dreadfully early. I came 
for luncheon. Mrs. Carroll tried to get 
you by telephone, but she could not. 
She said you often dropped in infor- 
mally, and so we half expected you.”’ 

**Where did Mrs. Carroll call me?”’ 

**T don’t know, I’m sure.”’ 

A tall vase stood on a pedestal near 
the wall. In it were those delicately 
waxed flowers called anemones. ‘They 
reminded me of Miss Hoxey. Some- 
thing in her manner suggested them 
to me. 
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““Here’s Auntie now,’? and Miss 
Hoxey smiled past me. 

“I’m glad you are here, Mr. Kendall, 
I have been looking for you. We are 
getting up an impromptu party at the 
Country Club for tomorrow night—after- 
noon and evening. Dorothy has not 
been out yet, poor girl; I’m afraid she 
has been kept too closely; but I do not 
play golf, you know, and forget. You 
will come, won’t you? ”’ 

_“T shall be delighted to come, Mrs. 
Smith.”’ 

‘‘We saw you ride by this morning — 
coming back. If you had been starting 
I should have been tempted to call to 
you to stop for Dorothy. Mr. Smith got 
her a new saddle yesterday, and she has 
not tried it yet.” 

I was glad to learn that Miss Hoxey 
played golf and could ride. Somehow, 
I never associated her with either one. 
It made me admire her even more. 
Now, there was Peggie. She could not 
I believed no one knew it, 


play golf. 
though — no one thought much about it, 


for Peggie always impressed one as 


doing everything. She never said as 
much, but she belonged to two golf 
clubs; owned a tennis court, was often 
at the boat club — but she could not row 
—and as I think of it, I never saw 
Peggie take part in any sport. I won- 
der what there is about Peggie that 
makes ‘one believe so much of her! At 
least she is exceptionally clever even so 
to impress one. The contrast between 
the two was peculiarly striking and fas- 
cinating tome. I liked to think on it, 
but this was not the place, and I an- 
swered Mrs. Smith instead: ‘‘I wish 
you had called to me anyway, Mrs. 
Smith. It would have given me the 
deepest pleasure to have prolonged my 
ride with such a charming companion.”’ 

““Thank you, Mr. Kendall, you may 
call for me another morning.”’ 

‘*Thank you, would tomorrow at seven 
be too early—or too soon?’’ 
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**Oh, I should love to go. 
good of you.”’ 

I wonder why women call men good 
when they are pleasing themselves. I 
was delighted with the thought of riding 
with this sweet girl. I wondered what 
Peggie would say when she found it out. 
I was sure she would laugh at me— 
Peggie always laughed at me. I almost 
wished sometimes she would not. Miss 
Shorey sang ‘‘Good Bye,” and then the 
musical was over. On reaching the club 
I found a wire saying my uncle was very 
ill and to come on at once. I took a cab 
home and packed my dress suit case; 
then went back to the club for dinner. 
After dinner I wrote notes to Mrs. 
Smith and to Miss Hoxey; left an order 
at Fowler’s to send Miss Hoxey some 
flowers; and sat down to wait till train 
time. 

I thought over my day and found it 
rather more full of disappointment than 
usual. I did not like to give up that 
ride in the morning, and then I could 
not help smiling when I thought of it. 
I have never denied to anyone that I 
am a very sentimental person. I believe 
I am, but somehow I am under the im- 
pression that others believe I am not. 
Now, there is Peggie, for instance. She 
absolutely refuses to give me any credit 
in that direction. 

I felt more lonely than usual tonight 
and I wished rathér vaguely that I were 
aman of affairs. All in life that comes 
easily is not always good. Not that the 
good in life comes easily to me—no, not 
that — only some good. I would gladly 
have exchanged my goods for others; 
but I have not been my own designer; 
I have not chosen; I am merely and 
uncomplainingly a creature of condi- 
tions. I am neither rich nor poor; 
young nor old; gay nor sad; good nor 
bad — though I think I may incline one 
way more or less. Neither do I aspire 
to that pinnacle of perfection wherein 
many braggingly rejoice—the happy 


It’s awfully 
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medium. In short, I am beginning to 
believe most seriously that I am a 
d——d fool. 

When I reached Glen Falls my uncle 
had died. He left his entire estate to 
my sister and myself. Edith came on 
from New York, where she had been 
a month past, to attend the funeral. 

All things considered, we decided 
a trip abroad to be the wisest plan to 
follow; and so with very little ado, we 
engaged passage on the ‘‘Kaiser Wil- 
helm” to sail next week, arriving in 
Bremen much the worse for wear. 


Two years is a very short time, but 
what a lot can transpire in two years! 
The greatest event of all had happened 
at the Carroll home, and now I found 
myself coming up the familiar steps. 
When I first saw Peggie I was disap- 
pointed. She had grown stout, and I 


believed it did not become her. 
“‘Oh, Dick! We’ve a fine surprise for 


” 


you,’’ she said. 
' “T’ve been at the club,”’ I said banter- 
ing the revelation. 

‘**As usual, one can’t tell you any- 
thing. You’ve not changed a bit.’’ 
Then she added, ‘‘At least you can’t 
say you have seen him.”’ 

She led the way upstairs and to a 
room off the left wing. How queer, to 
be going to inspect Peggie’s baby! She 
certainly did look beautiful as she 
leaned over the little bed; but she 
did not seem like Peggie; and I had 
a very lonely something come over me. 
While I was trying to decide whom 
John Carroll, Jr., resembled, luckily the 
bell rang and I was spared that painful 
ordeal. 

It was Miss Hoxey. She had been in 
town a month almost. She followed us 
up into the nursery and then we all came 
down together. 

After a little I asked Miss Hoxey to 
play—‘‘A promise made two years ago,”’ 
I said. 
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‘“‘Then you have not forgotten that, 
Mr. Kendall?”’ 

‘*No, Miss Hoxey, I have thought of 
it often.” 

‘‘What promise?’’ asked Peggie. 
*‘Did Miss Hoxey promise to play for 
you? When?” 

‘*At your musical, when I came late.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, I remember. Play that old 
lullaby from the German, will you, my 
dear?”’ 

After that Miss Hoxey played Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Serenade to the Moonlight,’’ my 
favorite. Peggie had her eyes on the 
stairs. I believe she was still hearing 
the lullaby, and I--I was thinking what 
a beautiful girl Miss Hoxey was. I had 
never noticed before how exquisitely 
beautiful, and I felt a great desire to 
tell her. I felt that I had wronged her 
to have compared her ever— even with 
Peggie. I felt guilty and uncomfortable, 
and I wondered if Miss Hoxey were 
going to walk home and if she would let 
me walk with her. I looked up and 
found Peggie looking at me. She beck- 
oned me beside her. 

**Dick,’’ she said softly, ‘‘do you 
remember what I said about perfect 
happiness one day in this room long, 
long ago?”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ I answered. 

‘Well, I didn’t know then—I do now; 
and I have found it.’’ 

I was startled out of my musings. It 
was difficult to bridge the space be- 
tween us. 

‘*Peggie,’’ I muttered stupidly, ‘‘you 
are a very extraordinary woman.,”’ 


II 


“Hello, Dick.’’ 

I looked around and Peggie rode up 
to the curb. We were just opposite the 
Nelsons’ side yard. Peggie looked aw- 
fully pretty this morning. She looked 
more like her old self. Peggie had 
taken to riding since the Fall before, 
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and she was not so stout. I liked her 
better. 

“Hello, Peggie,’’ I said as she drew 
up her horse, ‘‘out for a canter?”’ 

‘*Ves, I’m going up to the Ashworths’ 
after Mary, and then we’re going down 
the river road. It’s so pretty there and 
cool. Don’t you want to come along?’ 

“Ves, I do, but I can’t this morning.’’ 

‘*You are not busy, are you?” 

“Ves, very. You ride very well, 
Peggie. I noticed you coming up the 
road to the Country Club Saturday, and, 
really, I was very proud of you.”’ 

‘*Thanks, Dick. You’re awfully good. 
Did you notice the people just ahead of 
us in the carriage?” 

‘*Not particularly-—why?’”’ 

**Oh, nothing, only that was Mrs. Le 
Roy Wren. You remember her? She 
was Gertrude Lawrence.”’ 

sie S| a 

‘‘Isn’t it dreadful, poor girl. Oh, 
hadn’t you heard? Why, they say, he 


is granting her a divorce; seems she has 
fallen in love with an artist whom they 
met in Florence; they say she has named 


her child for him. Oh, they say a heap 
of things. I’m dreadfully sorry for her. 
I hope I shall never fall in love with any 
one—any one else, mean. Sometimes 
I ’most believe we are not responsible. 
It frightens me!’’ 

“Don’t let it, Peggie. 
assured you never will.’’ 

**Don’t you think so, really?’’ 

‘*Ves, really.”’ 

‘*Well I am glad you do, and I hope 
not. 

“Dick, why don’t you marry?”’ 

“IT don’t know, Peggie.” 

***Sonny’ said last night, when he 
heard us speaking of you: ‘Where’s 
Uncle Dick’s little boy?’ I told him 
you had none, and he said, ‘I’m sorry, 
Uncle Dick’s a nice papa.” 

*‘Sonny’s a fine boy. I wish he be- 
longed to me. Is his cold better? ”’ 

“Yes, he is all right again; I left him 


You may rest 
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playing circus on the side veranda. I 
must be going. Come over.”’ 

**T will, thank you.’’ 

‘*Good bye.” 

‘‘Good bye, Peggie,’’ I said. 

I watched her to the corner where she 
turned. She waved her hand and smiled 
back at me. I walked down Madison 
till I came to the avenue. There I met 
Miss Hoxey. She was riding also, and 
her pretty golden hair hung loosely about 
her ears and pink cheeks. She was the 
picture of a Michigan peach. I stopped 
her. 

‘‘Good morning, Miss Hoxey.” 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Kendall. 
not going to stop.” 

“Why not?”’ 

‘Don’t you see I’m’most blown to 
pieces? Really, Auntie will be quite 
ashamed of me; but I don’t mind if you 
won’t,”’ 

‘‘Tlike you so. You look like a fresh 
June rose, before it has had time to 
know it is living.” 

Her cheeks grew a deeper pink and 
from that to a red, as she answered me: 

‘“‘T am afraid, Mr. Kendall, you are 
given to flattery.’’ 

How unlike Peggie! 
deliciously girlish! 

‘*Where have you been?”’ 

‘Picking berries. Mrs. Hayward 
asked me to ride out some time, so I 
got up at six this morning and went out. 
Oh, the farm is beautiful. You know 
that pretty crossroad before you get 
there, where the big oaks hang over 
till they meet at the top like an arch? 
Well, it seemed to me when I rode 
through there with the sweet smell of 
locust and all the fresh new Summer, 
that I never was happier before. Oh, 
I wish I could tell you how happy I 
felt. You must go yourself some day. 

‘“‘The Haywards all were up, and I 
asked to go into the garden. There the 
berries were so big and luscious, sweet 
and juicy, and fresh with the dew still 


I was 


How perfectly, 
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on them. I stayed for breakfast and 
came home by the river road. Bluebird 
fairly flew with me,’’ and she leaned 
over and stroked the animal’s neck. 
‘¢And now we must fly again,’’ she said, 
«Auntie will think we are lost.” 

“Did you get the Norris’ invitation?’’ 

‘‘To their big party? No.” 

“Tt will be there when you return. 
Mine came this morning. Shall you go?”’ 

“‘T hope to, yes.” 

‘*May I take you?”’ I asked her. 

“‘That is so good of you, Mr. Kendall, 
thank you.” 

‘Don’t forget.”’ 

‘‘Indeed, I shall not.’’ 
over and put out her hand. 

‘“‘Goodbye,’”’ she said, ‘‘come up 
some time. Auntie was asking for you 
only yesterday.”’ 

‘“*T will, thank you.”’ 

She spoke to her horse and away they 
went. Her girlish figure looked sweet 
in the white sweater; she was essentially 


She leaned 


girlish, and yet she reminded me of 
a boy; she was too sincere for a woman 
—too honest. 
A car came by and I took it. 
At the club was more mail. 
of importance; a tailor’s bill; some taxes; 


Nothing 


and a catalogue for automobiles. After 
looking them over I got to thinking of 
Miss Hoxey. I was sorry I had asked 
her to the Norris’. I had no business 
doing it, either. There was a sweet, 
simple child, alone in the world, but for 
an aunt and uncle—a girl with enough 
of her own of worldly goods to be com- 
fortable always; a sweet, unsophisticated 
child with a thousand things to learn, a 
thousand experiences to undergo; an 
attractive, talented young woman—and 
here was I: an old man compared with 
her, so old that I worshipped her sin- 
cerity; so old that I could scarcely re- 
member the simple, warm happiness she 
told about; so old that I had no business 
to burden her with my society. I had 
picked her up before she had time to 
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think, or refuse that invitation. I was 
a fool; I would tell her so—and that was 
how it came that I took tea with Peggie 
two days after, on the side veranda. 

I wrote Miss Hoxey I was leaving 
town the following Saturday, urgent 
business which could not be put off, and 
would she excuse me? My most sincere 
regrets. With the note I sent up a box 
of lilies of the valley and a pot of for- 
get-me-nots. 

Late the next afternoon Peggie called 
me over the wire. 

‘“‘When are you going away?’ she 
asked. 

‘Friday night,’ I told her. 

**You will come up before you go?”’ 

“*Ves.” 

‘*Will you be gone long?’”’ 

‘*No, only a week or ten days.’ 

**Too bad you are to miss the Norris’ 
party.” 

‘*Ves, I am sorry.” 

‘*Must you go?”’ 

“Ves, can’t help it.”’ 

‘Miss Hoxey feels awfully disap- 
pointed.”’ 

“‘Does she? That is good of her.’ 

**Say, Dick, come up for lunch to- 
morrow.” 

**Can’t do it, Peggie.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, pshaw! you are always occu- 
pied lately. When will you come?’”’ 

‘*Shall you be home in the afternoon?’’ 

‘“*Ves,”’ 

‘**All right, then, I’ll come up for tea 
at four.” 

‘Don’t forget.” 

‘*No; how is the boy? ”’ 

‘*Fine and dandy.”’ 

“And Jack—but I saw him this morn- 
ing—of course you are well?’’ 

**Yes; tomorrow, then? Goodbye.’’ 

Thursday I stopped at Leonard’s and 
found a woolly dog and a downy rabbit 
which I purchased and took with me for 
Peggie’s boy. 

He met me at the door. I gave him 
the package and watched him open it. 


’ 
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He chuckled as he stoodthem up. After 
surveying them for a moment gleefully, 
he kissed them both, came and kissed 
me and then he tramped down the steps, 
one under each arm, running to a sand 
heap at the end of the lot. Peggie stood 
smiling at me as I looked up. 

‘Hello, Dick,’’ she said, ‘‘come 
through and on to the side veranda. 
It’s cool there, and I’ve moved my tea 
table out purposely because you were 
coming.” 

“You are a nice girl, Peggie; I have 
been thinking all the way up Washing- 
ton of what fine tea you brew in that 
dinky little pot. How do you make it— 
of just the right consistency, with just 
that subtle fragrance, Peggie?”’ 

‘*Now really, are you joking?”’ 

‘‘On my honor, I am not. Your tea 
is delicious.” 

“Do you know, Dick, I am never 
quite sure of you? WhenI have imade 
up my mind fully that you are a certain 
thing, then just so surely do you turn 
out to be something utterly different.’’ 

‘*Peggie, it is altogether too warm for 
riddles. 
weather. You have got to be plain with 
me. I can’t stand it. It tires my 
brain.”’ 

‘Well, then,’’ she began, ‘‘why are 
you going away just so you won’t have 
to go to the Norris’, and why, if you 
do not wish to go, did you ask Miss 
Hoxey—before even she knew she was 
invited? ”’ 

‘*Who told you that?”’ 

**She did.”’ 

**Did she?’”’ I said slowly. 

“Well, not in so many words, but 
I knew from what she said what you had 
done,’’ Peggie said sententiously. 

“You certainly are a clever woman, 
Peggie.”’ 

“I’m not at all—any one could see 
through that.”’ 

‘**Miss Hoxey did not, did she?”’ said 
I in alarm. 


I’m dreadfully stupid this hot — 
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‘There, said 
Peggie. 

I was fairly caught. 

‘“‘Well,’’ I said, ‘‘and suppose that 
I do?” 

‘*You will tell me why you did it?” 
Peggie pouted. 

She did look sweet when she did that, 
with her lips puckered together like a 
spoiled child’s. 

“T have told you,”’ I answered her. 

“Oh, well,’’ said Peggie, and she 
tossed her head in a don’t-care way, ‘‘if 
you would rather not tell me, I don’t 
care. Have you heard Miss Gehr play 
Lohengrin and explain it? Conversa- 
tional classic opera recitals, I believe 
she calls them.” 

Peggie was vexed with me. 

‘**No, I have not. Did you enjoy it? ”’ 
“Oh, I have not been yet. I don’t 
care for. classical music anyway. Will 
you have Russian or plain tea? ”’ 
‘*Russian, please. Come, 

please don’t be mad.” 

“T’m not, Dick, what makes you 
think so?”’ 

‘*Because I would not tell you why 
I’m not going to the Norris’.”’ 

“T thought you did tell me.” 

‘*No, but I will.” 

‘You need not.”’ 

“But I should like to—may I? ”’ 

Peggie laughed, it was like her. 

‘‘Why,”’ she said, ‘‘of course you may 
if you like, but I don’t care really.” 

‘*Well then, listen. For two reasons: 
first, because I should attend to this 
business; true, it has waited so long now 
it would wait a week louger; but it is 
urgent and should have been settled a 
week ago; the second reason you have 
guessed. It is just this: as you say, I 
picked Miss Hoxey up on that invitation, 
before she had time to think. It was 
not fair and I wish to give her a chance 
to accept or refuse others. 

‘**Dick,’’ said Peggie, ‘‘you are the 
queerest person in the Whole world. 


now, you confess,”’ 


Peggie, 
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Why can’t you see that Miss Hoxey is 
falling more in love with you every day? 
And can’t you tell by Mrs. Smith’s 
ardent smiles and solicitous manner that 
she is simply crazy to have you marry 
her niece.”’ 

“O, Peggie,’ 
please, stop! ”’ 

‘Well, it’s true, nevertheless. Only 
last Sunday, after service, Mrs. Smith 
rushed up to me and asked after you. 
‘You are such old friends,’ she said, ‘ I 
thought you might know. We have not 
seen Mr. Kendall in some time. Do 
you know if he is quite well?’ Miss 
Hoxey came up just then. She grew 
as red as a rose when I mentioned your 
name and said you were up Wednesday. 
You are dreadfully silly, Dick. I mean 
— if you really care for her—do you? ’”’ 

**Yes, a great deal—more than I shall 
ever tell her.’’ 

‘““Why so?” 

‘*Well, Peggie, she is too good for 
me.” 

‘“*She is no better than the rest of us, 
is she?’’ Peggie asked rather injuredly. 

‘*No and yes.”’ 

‘*What do you mean? ”’ 

“It means just this, Peggie: she is the 
bud, and we are the blossoms. Nowthe 
bud is first, and then the blossom. They 
are the same, yet not the same. The 
bud is young and the Summer breezes 
have not kissed it yet. It has not un- 
folded to the bumble bee. It does not 
know the butterfly, the humming bird or 
the darning-needle. It is new to life. 
It is nearer heaven.”’ 

Peggie had put both her pink elbows 
on her knees and, leaning over, rested 
her chin on her hands. Her soft, large 
eyes looked straight at me as she replied: 

“That is a pretty story, Dick, but it 
don’t suit; Miss Hoxey is no child, for 
all she is a few years younger than the 
rest of us. She has suffered, and I tell 
you, Dick’’—Peggie raised her head and 
leaned back in her chair—‘‘when one 


, 


I protested, stop — 
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suffers, then one is no longer a bud.” 

**But, Peggie she suffered the sorrows 
of a bud,’’ I persisted. ‘‘Of course I am 
only a man, and not fit to understand 
a woman, perhaps; but I do feel that 
she is too good for me. She would not. 
be happy with me. I could not under- 
stand her. Peggy, I’m too old for a 
bud—I need a blossom.’’ 

Peggie rocked to and fro in the green 
wicker porch chair. 

“I guess,’”’ she said, ‘‘that you are 
a confirmed bachelor. You’re too par- 
ticular, or rather, you are not particular. 
You are the first man I ever heard of 
who would not marry a woman because 
she was ‘too good,’ and when she is in 
love with him, too.”’ 

‘“That’s what you say, Peggie, and 
you ought to know; but I am afraid you 
don’t,’’ I answered her. 

**Dick,’’ she asked me, ‘‘don’t you 
think I am good? ” 

‘**I don’t think anything about it —I 
know that you are not only a good little 
woman, but also a loyal one; and I’m 
glad you are my friend, Peggie.’’ 

‘*Thank you. Oh, must you go? ”’ 

I set my cup on the table and stood. 

“*Ves,’’ I answered her, ‘‘may I bor- 
row ‘Sonny’ in the morning? ”’ 

“Yes, gladly, he loves to go driving 
with you.” 

As we walked through the dining room 
Peggie took a white carnation from the 
table and at the hall door put it in my 
coat. 

‘**Let me see—what do white carna- 
tions mean? ’”’ she mused. “I should 
have a flower book.”’ 

‘*T’ll send you one.” 

** All right.”’ 

““Good bye, Peggie— may I come 


again?” 

“Ves, if you won’t moralize. 
it depresses me when you talk so. I 
guess I’m not good, after all.”’ 

““Ves you are,’’ I said, and Peggie 
smiled at me. 


Really, 
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As I turned the corner of Washington 
I saw Jack Carroll go up the walk to 
his home. I could not help thinking 
that he was to be envied. 


Peggie had been to a meeting of the 
Mothers’ Club, and she stopped at Lyon’s 
on her way home. I saw her there. 

“It is good to see you, Dick,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I have been having a most tire- 
some afternoon—at the Mothers’ Club.” 

‘*t did not know you _ belonged, 
Peggie,’”’ I said. 

‘“‘Heaven forbid! Dick, I do _ not. 
Perhaps in some places mothers’ clubs 
are good things, but when I have to take 
the ideas and advice of Mrs. Porter— 
this is in the family, understand— I 
shall have to be much more stupid 
than I am now. Oh, how that excel- 
lent lady does bore me! What are you 
getting?”’ 

**T am looking for a flower book,” I 
told her. ‘‘I know a little lady who 
expressed a wish for one.”’ 

‘**No, really—was she not joking? ”’ 

“*T think not—I hope not—at least, 
I shall suppose not, and send her one. 
Will you help me pick it out, Peggie?’’ 

**Oh, yes, gladly,” and Peggie laughed 
softly. 

There were three to choose from. I 
asked Peggie which she thought the 
most attractive. 

“Oh, but I’ll not choose, Dick — that 
would spoil the charm. No, you must 
do the choosing.’’ 

They were all very crude affairs, with 
a leaf now and then illustrated with a 
large rose or peony, or some flower 
highly colored. One book contained 
a rhyme with each flower—a rhyme after 
the order of valentines. 

“‘This will do nicely,’’ I said and 
handed it to the clerk. Peggie laughed. 

“‘What did you do that for? I shall 
be afraid now every time I give you 
a flower.”’ 

**You would better be,’’ I said. 
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‘Oh, Dick, you frighten me!’’ she 
laughed back again. 

As we came out the door Mrs. Smith 
drove up. She was alone — we stopped 
for a moment and then I took Peggie to 
her carriage. 

‘*When are you coming up?’”’ Peggie 
asked. 

“On Monday,” I said, ‘‘to say good- 
bye.” 

‘*Going away again? Why, you are just 
back.”’ ; 

‘**This time I am going to stay.”’ 

‘*How long? ” 

‘*Several months—till the late Fall, 
anyway.”’ 

‘*Really, Dick? —and where?’’ asked 
Peggie wonderingly. 

**To England.”’ 

‘*And when?’’ 

‘*‘In a fortnight or so.”’ 

‘*We shall miss you dreadfully, Dick.’’ 

‘*That is good in you, Peggie,’’ I said. 

‘*But we shall miss you,’’ she said 
again, ‘‘a whole lot more than you ever 
suppose. You are awfully nice to know, 
Dick. I hope you will not be gone long. 

**We go to the mountains after the first. 
By the way, have you seen Jack lately? 
He wished to ask about those guides, 
you know.’’ 

**Yes, I saw Jack today,’’ I told her; 
‘the is looking fine.”’ 

**He does look well. Come up soon,”’ 

**T will, Peggie. I wonder,” I began, 
‘if I might trouble you to deliver this 
book for me? ” 

**T am sorry, Dick, but I cannot, be- 
cause I know the lady would rather have 
you deliver it in person—and, if I take 
it, you might forget to come.”’ 

**I am sure you are mistaken—how- 
ever, I shall bring it soon.”’ 

She laughed again and I left her. 

I went to the club for dinner. 


III 


It came to Peggie as it comes to many 
of us—to all of us sooner or later; but 
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it came to Peggie early— before she had 
time to school herself. Perhaps, though, 
it was as well. She had said to me the 
last time I had gone up to say goodbye: 

**Do you know, Dick, I have planned 
so much for this Summer. We are going 
to have the very happiest time of our 
lives. Jack is going to give up every- 
thing—all business for two whole months; 
and he and ‘Sonny’ and I are going away 
to get acquainted. Jack has begun to 
realize that, after all, it don’t pay to be 
so busy. I am so glad and happy, Dick, 
that I feel like I am going on my honey- 
moon, only’’—and Peggie looked up at 
me—‘I love Jack much more than I did 
then.’’ 

‘**That is as it should be,’’ I answered 
her. 

**But it is not always so, Dick.”’ 

**Oh, no!”’ I said, ‘‘not always.”’ 

‘Do you remember that day, Dick, 
before I was married when I wept so 
awfully? ”’ 

I did not answer Peggie at once. I 
was thinking how could she imagine I 
should ever forget it. 

“‘Oh, don’t you remember?’’ Peggie 
was saying again; ‘“‘I have thought of it 
so often; and it has really worried me 
sometimes; I’m glad you have forgot- 
ten.”’ 

Then Peggie went on saying some- 
thing else. I don’t know what, for I 
did not hear her. I could only see two 
big soft eyes brimming with tears and 
hear a sad low voice saying: ‘‘Dick, I 
wish I were dead—I am too unhappy to 
live—I don’t know what I wish.’’ 

It was a sweet oasis in my barren life. 
I could never forget it. For hours and 
days perhaps, I might not think of it— 
but forget it? Never! Peggie thought 
I did not understand al! that day had 
meant to her. I understood it even 
better than she did herself. I realized 
that I was the one person in all the 
world that Peggie really trusted and felt 
understood her. Peggie did not call it 
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love—she never dreamed of it as such. 
But I—well, never mind about me. It 
does not matter. 

I did not see Peggie again after she 
left for the mountains for a long, long 
time. I went over to England; and it 
happened the first day I sailed. Poor 
Jack Carroll had been so busy that 
Peggie and the boy had gone on ahead 
of him. He was to follow a week later. 

I suppose it was his fate. I should 
say, it WAS his fate. He was killed in 
that awful tunnel disaster, having gone 
to New York on his way to them. When 
the dreadful news reached me, Peggie 
was back home again. My first impulse 
was to go to her at once — but I did not. 
Instead I cabled her, and then I wrote 
her. I never knew what that letter said, 
though it seemed hours it tcok me 
to write it. I wrote Fowler’s for a stand- 
ing order for flowers to be sent to her 
three times a week. But all Summer 
long Peggie did not write to me. 

I was home two weeks before I saw 
her. I sent a book up one day with 
a note, so she knew I was in town; but 
still I did not hear from her; and I 
knew she did not care to see me. 

Several times, though, since my return, 
I had seen her; but she did not know it. 
Peggie looked beautiful in black. Per- 
haps it is sacrilege to say it. Her eyes 
were big and dark; her cheeks had lost 
their color; and she was quite thin. I 
had watched her through the hedge one 
day, while she was standing by Jack’s 
grave. Then I came out by a side gate 
and passed around to the front entrance 
again. I knewI should meet her—and 
I did. 

She saw me at some distance and she 
sat down on a coping, waiting for me. 
She had been weeping, but her eyes 
were dry now. 

“Hello, Dick,’’ she said, as she held 
her hand toward me. I had fancied our 
meeting a hundred times, but I had 
never fancied it as this was. 
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I sat beside her. 

“Dick,’’ she began, ‘‘‘Sonny’ is not 
well. He seems to be missing some- 
thing. I am going to take him away.” 

‘*‘And where shall you go, Peggie?”’ 

“TI hardly know,” she said slowly, as 
if thinking, ‘‘don’t you know some nice 
place? It must not be a gay place, 
Dick, but there must be plenty of life 
there. ‘Sonny’ is too young to be locked 
up alone.” 

“Yes, ‘Sonny’ needs a change,” I 
agreed. 

“‘There is a place, Peggie, which I 
believe you would enjoy, but it is a long 
way off. Do you care for that? ’’ 

*“No, I don’t mind that, Dick; only 
I won’t go abroad.”’ 

‘*Well, this is in lower California. In 
San Diego. I know just the house you 
can go to. You can do just as you like 
there. You can not help but be happy.” 


‘Sometimes I think I shall never be 
happy again, Dick. 


I almost wish I 
would not be. It seems wicked. And 
then, again, I wish I might forget every- 
thing. Are you going home, now? ”’ 

I told her I was. 

‘Come and drive home with me’’— 
and that was why George Lowe smiled 
knowingly that night at the club. How 
empty headed some fools are! 


It was a dreadfully lonely Winter. I 
stayed in town most of the time, keeping 
as busy as I could. I found myself 
making frequent calls on the Ashworth 
family. Before, I had not cared much 
for Mary; but she was Peggie’s friend; 
and in that way I kept posted as to 
Peggie’s doings. She had written me 
once about.a month after she had left, 
saying how delighted she was with the 
place and that ‘Sonny’ was already him- 
self again. Shesaid at the end: ‘Dick, 
you have been so good to us.’’ That 
was all Peggie ever said to me that in 
any way had reference to that awful 
Summer; out I understood her perfectly. 
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Mrs. Smith entertained a great deal 
for her niece that Winter—and Miss 
Hoxey was radiant. She was certainly 
growing more and more beautiful and 
she was not so awkward as she used to 
be. I missed that in her, and one night 
I told her so. Either she did not under- 
stand me, or she would not. I felt 
vexed at her for it. But I forgave her 
when she went to the piano. I was sure 
she had a deep soul, and I liked her for 
that. And so the Winter passed. Tak- 
ing it all in all, it was a very gay one; 
but somehow I was losing interest. I 
was to be pitied. 


Spring and Summer came and went. 
It was in the late Fall—one night in 
November, Peggie called me over the 
wire. It was at the club and I had just 
finished an after dinner smoke. Charlie 
Gilbert had remarked what a beastly 
night it was. It had rained all day and 
now it was freezing again, and the streets 
were a mixture of water and ice. It was 
cold, too, and a raw east wind blew the 
heart most out of one. 

‘*Give me the solace of a club fire,’’ 


‘said Charlie, ‘‘with a brandy and soda 


now and then and no d——d duties nor 
ties to any one. Fancy having a sweet- 
heart on a night like this —a drive for 
a couple of miles or more ina cold cab! 
Thank God—I am more sensible than 
that—eh, Dick? ’’ and he slapped me on 
the shoulder. 

‘*That’s a cheerful way you have of 
looking at it,’’ I replied. Then I was 
called to the ’phone. Charlie ordered 
more brandy and soda, and I heard him 
say to some one, as I went out the door; 

‘*How old is Kendall, anyway? ”’ 

Peggie’s voice was clear and sweet as 
in the old days. 

‘“‘We are dreadfully lonely, Dick — 
‘Sonny’ and I.” 

‘‘May I come up?’’ I asked her. © 

‘*Will you? ’’ Peggie said most coax- 


ingly. 
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‘Tn as quick time as possible.”’ 

‘*All right, then—be sure.”’ 

I stepped into a cab, telling the driver 
to hurry on and then—lI thought it all 
over. What was Gilbert saying about 
a beastly night? The air seemed fine. 
I opened the door for a whiff of it. I 
felt hot—on fire. I called myself an idiot 
over and over—but, then, I would forget 
again, and go wandering away into the 
country. 

An ecstacy of fancy quite transported 
me. It was a hot day, the clover was 
red and the bees with their yellow 
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jackets were sipping the honey; —a girl 
sat on a fence, her hair flying in the soft 
south breeze. She was laughing and 
calling me to come. 

The cab stops. I am come to earth 
again—but only long enough to pay the 
cab man. I almost run up the walk and 
the steps—but before I have time to 
push the bell, the door is opened — 

**Oh, Dick, I thought you would never 
come! ”’ 

“Sweetheart! sweetheart! ’’ I answer, 
as I take her in my arms—‘‘at last—per- 
fect happiness! ”’ 
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SHE GIVES LESS TO AID THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC THAN 
SHE GAVE THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 


By JOSEPH HOWE DICKSON 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


HATEVER deductions may be 
drawn by any reader of your 
valued magazine from any given state- 
ment of fact, is a matter of small im- 
portance; the important matter is that 
the statement should be strictly correct. 
In your April (1904) number, Mr. John 
W. Y. Smith, of Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, impugns two statements made by 
me in my article, ‘‘ Annexation in Cana- 
da,’’ which appeared in the November 
(1903) number of the National, and de- 
clares them to be, in his opinion, incor- 
rect. 

His first objection, so far as I am able 
to make out from his rather loose and 
rambling observations, is that my state- 
ment that “‘in all grants of public monies 
for the purposes named”’ (building of 
Canadian railways, etc.) ‘‘it 1s made a 
condition that all roads must be built 
to, and all services be to and through 
Canadian ports,”’ is not correct, in so far 
as it refers to the Grand Trunk Pacific 


railway. Had Mr. Smith questioned my 
statement in reference to any other of 
the public works toward which assistance 
had been given by Canada, it might have 
given me more trouble to prove it, and 
I might have been driven, in some cases, 
to inference, but in the case of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific contract, it is writ- 
ten from one end of it to the other. 

A railway is proposed to be built 
under the provisions of the national 
transcontinental railway act, from ‘‘the 
city of Moncton, in the Province of 
New Brunswick,”’ to ‘‘the navigable 
waters of the Pacific ocean, at or near 
Port Simpson or some other port in 
British Columbia.’’ The section from 
Winnipeg west to the Pacific ocean is 
called the western section; that from 
Winnipeg east to Moncton, the eastern 
section. From Moncton, government 
roads connect with the Atlantic ports 
of St. John, Halifax, etc. 

The western section 1s to be built 
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by the Grand Trunk Pacific railway 
company under a charter obtained from 
parliament for that purpose; and the 
eastern section is to be built by the gov- 
ernment of Canada, and rented to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway company 
for the term of fifty years, and during 
that term to be operated by that com- 


pany. 

The contract between the government 
of Canada and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
railway company provides by section 
three ‘‘that the said line of railway shall 
be constructed wholly upon Canadian 
territory.’’ 

The conditions of government aid are 
set forth in sections forty-two and forty- 
three of said contract as follows: 


‘*Forty-two. It is hereby declared 
and agreed between the parties to this 
agreement that the aid herein provided 
for is granted by the government of 
Canada for the express purpose of en- 
couraging the development of Canadian 
trade and the transportation of goods 
through Canadian channels. The com- 
pany accepts the aid on these conditions, 
and agrees that all freight originating on 
the line of railway, or its branches, not 
specifically routed otherwise by the ship- 
per, shall, when destined for points in 
(anada, be carried entirely on Canadian 
territory, or between Canadian ports, and 
that the through rate on export traffic 
from the point of origin to the point of 
destination shall at no time be greater 
via Canadian ports than via United 
States ports, and that all such traffic not 
specifically routed otherw ise by the ship- 
per, shall be carried to Canadian ports.”’ 


‘*Forty-three. The company further 
agrees that it shall not, in any matter 
within its power, directly or indirectly 
advise or encourage the transportation of 
such freight by routes other than those 
above provided, but shall, in all respects, 
in good faith, use its utmost endeavors 
to fulfill the conditions upon which pub- 
lic aid is granted, namely, the develop- 
ment of trade through Canadian chan- 
nels and Canadian ocean ports.’’ 


Section forty-five makes provision by 
the company for ample shipping connec- 
tions both upon the Atlantic and Pacific 
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oceans, sufficient to care for all trans- 
port traffic both inward and outward, 
and provides that ‘the company shall 
not divert, or, so far as it can lawfully 
prevent, permit to be diverted, to ports 
outside of Canada, any traffic which it 
can lawfully influence or control, upon 
the ground that there is not a sufficient 
amount of shipping to transport such 
traffic from or to such Canadian ocean 
ports.”’ 

To cap the whole is the following sec- 
tion: 


‘*Twenty-five. The said lease shall 
also contain such other covenants and 
provisions, including proper indemnity 
to the government in respect to the work- 
ing of the railway, as may be deemed 
necessary by the government to secure 
the proper carrying out of this agree- 
ment.”’ 


The sections quoted show how care- 
fully Canadian interests have been safe- 
guarded, and affords a complete answer 
to Mr. Smith’s first objection. 

In stating his objections, Mr. Smith 
has made certain statements which are 
absurdly incorrect, and are very strong 
evidence that he has never even read 
the transcontinental act. He says that 
the Grand Trunk Pacific ‘‘has been more 
heavily subsidized than any other under- 
taking of its kind.” It is in this very 
respect that the terms upon which the 
new road is to be built differs from pre- 
vious works of the kind. Heretofore 

_ subsidies of land or money, or both, have 
been given to companies undertaking 
such works; in this case, neither. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific railway 
company is to receive public aid as fol- 
lows: (1), guarantee of bonds by govern- 
ment to the extent of two-thirds of the 
cost of construction of the western sec- 
tion, such guarantee secured by a first 
mortgage on said western section and 
upon the whole equipment of the road, 
with power of foreclosure in case com- 
pany should fail to meet either princi- 
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pal or interest of said bonds; which aid, 
while valuable to the company, is not 
a contribution of one dollar, as there is 
not the remotest possibility of loss: (2), 
government pays the interest on the cost 
of construction of the mountain section 
(a part of western section) for seven 
years, also on the cost of construction of 
the eastern section for seven years, which 
is calculated by Sir Wilfred Laurier at 
$13,000,000, on the basis that the money 
can be got at three per centum per an- 
num, but which may be more or less 
according to rate at which money may 
be procured. The rental of the eastern 
section at three per centum on the cost 
of construction pays the interest on the 
money required to build that section. 
The total length of the road is estimated 
at 3,240 miles. 

Mr. Smith’s latter statement naturally 
invites comparison between the public 
aid given this new road, and that given 
to the Canadian Pacific railway company 


for the 2,542 miles built by that company 


from Vancouver to Montreal. To that 
company was given a cash subsidy of 
$25,000,000, a section of completed rail- 
way which cost $37,100,000, equivalent 
to a cash subsidy of $62,100,000, anda 
land subsidy of 25,000,000 acres, which 
has been estimated to be worth $75,000,- 
ooo, beside exemption from taxation, 
exemption from duty on materials used 
in construction, and other valuable con- 
cessions, none of which are accorded the 
Grand Trunk Pacific 

In the second place Mr. Smith objects 
to my statement that Sir Wilfred Laurier 
‘“‘enjoys to a higher degree the con- 
fidence of the whole Canadian people 
than any other man who has occupied 
that high and responsible position,’’ and 
claims that distinction for the late Sir 
John A. Macdonald, for the reason that 
his majority in the house ‘‘was taken 
from the different sections of the Do- 
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minion,’’ while Sir Wilfred’s present 
majority ‘“‘is almost entirely from the 
Province of Quebec.”’ 

Had Mr: Smith taken the trouble to 
have consulted a ‘‘ Parliamentary Com- 
panion’”’ he would have found that in 
the first period of his premiership Sir 
John was in a minority outside of 
Quebec, of three, in both 1867 and 1872, 
while in 1874 he was defeated in every 
province in the Dominion except British 
Columbia; while Sir Wilfred on the two 
occasions upon which he has appealed 
to the electorate, 1896 and 1go00, secured 
a majority outside of Quebec, in 1896 
of three, in 1900 of seven. It is quite 
true that during the second period of Sir 
John’s premiership he was not depen- 
dent upon one province for his majority, 
but like Sir Wilfred, enjoyed a large 
support from all sections of the Do- 
minion. 

Mr. Smith has apparently fallen into 
the error of accepting as fact the state- 
ments of the partisan press, written for 
the purpose of political effect in Canada, 
and without any regard whatever to their 
correctness. 

Our American friends may _ rest 
assured that the Canadian  govern- 
ment is not rushing into any such reck- 
less and improvident undertaking as Mr. 
Smith would have them believe. On 
the contrary, they have provided for the 
construction of a great transcontinental 
railway from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
the first to be built wholly on Canadian 
soil, on terms marvelously favorable as 
compared with any similar undertaking, 
surrounded with every possible safeguard 
to prevent the carrying of the products 
of our great West from being diverted to 
foreign ports, and at the same time open- 
ing up for colonization an area of the 
finest agricultural, lumber and mineral 
lands on the continent, as large as one- 
half the United States of America. 





THE OLD MUZZLE LOADER 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE old muzzle loader was so much 

the taller that when you stood op- 
posed to it, only by a series of hitches, 
a few inches at a time,-could you extract 
the ramrod from the slot. In your aim- 
ing exercises you leaned so far back- 
ward that you formed almost a half 
circle. The stock was scarred, the ham- 
mer was loose, the barrel was rusted 
and the sight awry, but it was a fine 
gun; yes, a fine gun, fit for a boy to 
worship. 

And when, with father coaching you, 
its barrel firmly supported in the crotch 
of the apple tree and its butt pressed 
against your throbbing chest, you ‘shut 
your eyes and jerked the trigger, as you 
picked yourself up while invidious spec- 
tators gamboled and cheered, with what 


gusto did you assert that ‘‘it didn’t hurt 
a bit,’’ and avowed that you wanted to 
do it again. 


How it happened that here you were, 
headed for the open country with the 
old muzzle-loader hoisted athwart your 
shoulder, probably no one alive remem- 
bers, but you—and Hen Schmidt, your 
aider and abettor as accessory after the 
fact. Dangling against your right knee 
was a powder flask, dangling against your 
left knee was the shot flask, and the two 
banged and rattled as you walked. In 
one trousers pocket were wads, in the 
other caps. 

“Lemme carry it? ’’ pleaded Hen. 

You refused. 

“Naw, sir!” you rebuked. 
don’t know how.’’ 

“Just to that big tree,’’ persisted 
Hen. 

You relented; and under your watchful 
eye Hen proudly bore the ennobling 


“Vou 


piece to the tree adown the dusty road. 


side. Exactly at the tree you claimed 
possession again. 

Today, looking back, can you not see 
yourself, a sturdy little figure trudging 
valorously onward, with the two flasks 
swaying and jiggling and the old gun 
cutting like sin into your uncomplaining 
flesh, and with heart so buoyed by the 
glorious present that it refused to think 
on the dubious future; and Hen, scarcely 
less elate, solicitous to relieve you of 
your burden, keeping pace, step for step? 

The birds, flitting over or hopping 
upon either hand along your route, wit- 
nessed and gaily laughed. Well might 
they laugh, because with impunity. 
Your death dealing weapon was not 
loaded; not yet. But presently you halt 
and in an angle of the rail fence you 
load, do the:two of you, yourself operat- 
ing while Hen, keenly critical, at each 
movement declaims and suggests. 

‘Aw, gee! That ain’t enough pow- 
der!’’ scoffs Hen. ‘‘What you ’fraid 
of? If it was mine, you bet I’d put in 
twice as much! ”’ 

‘**T guess I know,’’ you retort. ‘‘Guess 
I’ve seen my father load more times ’n 
you ever have! What you want to do, 
bust it?”’ 

The powder is dumped into the muz- 
zle, the gun being propped slantwise so 
that you may work conveniently. The 
invincible grains fall in a tinkling shower 
through the black cylinder. You stuff 
in a wad. 

‘‘Here—”’ says Hen. ‘‘Lemme do it.”’ 

You ram it down, and Hen rams it 
down. In goes the shot, no. 4, nice and 
large. You insert the final wad. You 
ram, and Hen rams. 

**Look out!’’ you warn Hen, who 
edges so close as to joggle you; and with 
breathless care you press upon the nip- 
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ple a cap, the way you have seen your 
father do, and you lower the protecting 
hammer over it, also the way you have 
seen your father do. Assisted by Hen 
you restore the ramrod to its groove. 
You straighten up. You areready. You 
shoulder arms. 

You and Hen climb the fence and 
scale the hill, upon whose slope begins 
your favorite patch of timber. Making 
sport of your backs, along the fence that 
you have just quitted scampers a chip- 
munk, but you do not know. Your 
thoughts are ahead. 

The consciousness that your gun is 
charged imbues you with a strange thrill 
of importance. You are deadly. Come 
what may, lion, bear, wildcat, squirrel, 
rabbit, eagle, owl, partridge, you are 
prepared, so let them one and all be- 
ware. 

You and Hen talk in guarded tones, 
whilst your four eyes rove hither and 
thither, greedy to sight prey. But under- 
foot, stealthy though you fancy your 
advance, rustle the dried leaves, spread- 
ing afar the news of your passage; and 
hushed though you consider your voices, 
they penetrate into sharp ears attuned 
to catch the slightest alien sound. Eyes, 
sharper than yours, widen and wait. 

You would give the world to see a rab 
bit or a squirrel. You have just as much 
chance of seeing a rabbit or a squirrel 
as you have of seeing a hippopotamus. 
However, it doesn’t matter. 

Hist! On before something twitters. 

‘*There’s a bird!”’ 

**Sh, can’t you! I hear him!”’ 

Cautiously you and Hen steal forward, 
tiptoeing over crackling leaf and twig, 
your gaze riveted on the distance. 

“I see him!’ announces Hen, ex- 
citedly. 

*“Where? ”’ you whisper. 

**There—in that tree! 
nin’ ’round the trunk! He’s a wood- 
pecker.”” (Naturalists might cavil and 
term him a “‘warbler,’’ but just the same 


Now he’s run- 
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he acts like a woodpecker!) ‘‘Can’t you 
see him?” 

Alas, you can’t-—at least, you don’t. 
Hen cannot abide such stupidity. Be- 
sides, the thing is liable to make off. 

‘*Ain’t you got any eyes? Gee whizz! 
Gimme the gun. I can pop him from 
here.”’ 

Give Hen the gun? Well, hardly! 
You clutch it the tighter, and strain 
and peer. Now you glimpse him—a 
tiny chap in a_ pepper and-salt suit, 
busily engaged in pecking at the bark 
beneath his toes. 

“*T see him!’ you mutter, exultantly. 

You stoop; Hen stoops. You glide 
up, making service of covert afforded by 
tree and bush, and your flasks catch, and 
sometimes you step onthem. Hen, too, 
glides, just behind, imitating your every 
movement. 

The hour is portentous, but the dare- 
devil bird braves it and maintains his 
post at table. Possibly, deceived by 
your woodcraft, (as you fondly suppose) 
he is oblivious to the fact that yard by 
yard two boys are drawing closer and 
closer. You are breathing hard, and to 
your rear pants Hen, for the advance has 
been onerous. 

**G’wan and shoot! 
urges Hen, hoarsely. 

Yes, you are near enough. No. 4 shot 
at fifteen yards ought to do the business 
for that chap. You slowly settle upon 
your knees, behind the tree trunk which 
is your shelter, and cock your piece. At 
the click the ‘‘woodpecker’’ for an in- 
stant ceases operations, and flirts his tail 
inquisitively. 

‘‘Darn it—you’ve scared him!”’ you 
accuse Hen, who shifts and squirms at 
your back, in attempts to secure a better 
view. Hen holds himself in suspense, 
apparently, well nigh suffocating with the 
effort. You bring your piece to bear, 
but it is so long and awkward that you 
are being worsted in the struggle, when 
Hen eagerly proposes: 


He’ll fly away,”’ 
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‘*Lay it on my shoulder! ”’ 

You recede a little, and Hen wriggles 
forward, the transfer being accomplished 
with mingled fear and haste. 

Hen’s shoulder is rather low for an 
ideal rest, but you may not complain. 
You sink as far as possible, and aim. 
The muzzle projects beyond the tree 
trunk, and wavers in space. Beyond the 
space is your suspicious woodpecker, a 
creature of the most unexpected and 
eccentric movements imaginable. He 
never stays ‘‘put’’. Just as the sight ap- 
proaches him, he changes position; and 
just as he approaches the sight, it changes. 
A conjunction of the two seems hopeless. 

‘Why don’t you shoot? What’s the 
matter with you?’”’ gasps Hen. 

You shut both eyes. Boom! 

Backward you keel, head down, heels 
up, and the gun, jumping from Hen’s 
shoulder, rasps along the tree to the 
ground. 

*‘Did I hit him? Where’d he go?” 


you cry, frantically, staggering to your 

feet. 
Hen 

whereon the impudent bird had been 


is bounding toward the tree 


foraging. You wonder that the tree yet 
remains, but there it is, to all appear- 
ances as hale as ever. 

“Tid I hit him?”’ you repeat, seizing 
the gun and following. 

‘IT dunno. But he flew off kind of 
funny,’’ reports Hen. 

**Find any blood? I bet I wounded 
him like everything, anyhow!’ you 
assert. The woodpecker must have bled 
internally, for, search as you two might, 
no tell-tale splashes of gore could be dis- 
covered. There were even no feathers. 
You scanned the tree, but upon close in- 
spection it still persisted in acknowledg- 
ing no damage, despite the frightful 
leaden deluge to which you had sub- 
jected it. 

‘‘Aw, you missed him! Aw, gee!”’ 
suddenly bemoans Hen, overcome by 
disappointment, 
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“‘Didn’t neither. He flew just when 
I shot, and I couldn’t stop!’’ you reply, 
defensively — unmindful of the discrep- 
ancy evident between your denial and 
your excuse. 

“If you’d let me shoot I’d have got 
him,’’ declares Hen, unplacated. 

You proceed to load. Hen moodily 
holds aloof from helping you tam, and 
you regain in some measure your lost 
caste only when you offer him the privi- 
lege of the amunition flasks. These he 
dons, and by this little touch cof diplo- 
macy you smooth over his ill humor. 

Together you and he scout along the 
crispy ridge, ever on the qui vive for 
another mark, beast or bird. Crows 
scold. Ah, if you could but bag a crow! 
But they always flap off too soon. Blue 
jays jeer. You would stop that mighty 
quick if they could give you a chance. 
But they don’t. Even woodpeckers fight 
shy of that inimical, albeit not unerring, 
gun. 

The gun aforesaid is now growing so 
heavy that the fact cannot be ignored. 
You balance it on one portion of your 
anatomy, and on another; yet the more 
it weighs and the sharper waxes its an- 
gles, and you can secure no lasting ease. 

‘*T’ll carry it,’’ volunteers Hen, prompt 
to take advantage of your significant 
inanoeuvers. 

**Uh-uh,”’ you decline, stanchly. You 
compromise by suggesting, ina moment, 
with off-hand bluffness: ‘‘Say, let’s sit 
down a while. There’s nothing up here 
to shoot.” 

‘*Naw,’’ responds Hen; ‘‘I’ll tell you 
—|let’s shoot woodcnucks!”’ 

The idea appeals. After ‘‘shooting’’ 
woodpeckers, ‘‘ shooting’’ woodchucks 
ought to prove a pleasing diversion. 

With the gun as ahgular as ever, but 
with your hunting instincts piqued anew, 
you followed while Hen led to the near- 
est woodchuck hole: that burrow under 
the stump on the side of the hill, across 
from Squire Lucas’ pasture; a matchless 
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lair for an old ’chuck such as was the 
occupant, whence he could sally forth 
and wallow in the squire’s clover to his 
heart’s and stomach’s content. 

Many a covetous glance had the boys 
of town and country cast toward this 
burrow; many a fruitless attack had silly 
dogs made upon its unresponsive portals; 
from time to time fresh earth about the 
entrance popularly indicated that the 
chuck was enlarging and remodeling his 
apartments, and it was commonly be- 
lieved that he had tunneled clear through 
the hill: laughing to scorn the foes that 
vainly compassed him about, he lived 
and fattened, and spoiled as much clover 
as he could. 

With bated breath and gingerly tread, 
you and Hen sneaked to ambush under 
cover of the zigzag rail fence that diagon- 
ally skirted the foot of the hill, before 
the woodchuck’s dwelling. Ah, how 
many other boys had lurked there, for 
hope springs eternal. 

You trained your grim weapon upon 
the region of the hole. You allowed 
Hen to have a squint adown the trusty, 
and rusty, barrel. 

““Gee! I bet that’ll pepper him!”’ 
commended Hen; and laying aside his 
flasks he equipped himself with a rock in 
each hand, for aiding in the proposed job. 

Very peaceful and cosy was it there, 
against the fence, with Indian Summer 
(in retrospect, those Falls were all In- 
dian Summer) around you, the warm 
sun shining upon you, and the warm 
grass and pungent weeds an elastic cush- 
ion underneath. It was an agreeable 
change, to surrender your gun to the 
fence, and relax. 

**Sh!’’ whispered Hen, angrily, when 
you sought to straighten a leg. 

“I don’t believe he’s coming out,” 
you whispered back. 

**Yes he will,’’ averred Hen. 

““Maybe he doesn’t stay there any 
more,’’ you hazarded, anxiously. 

**Course he does! ”’ 
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‘“Maybe he’s gone to sleep for the 
Winter, though.”’ 

**Sh! Shut up! He won’t come out as 
long as you’re talkin’!”’ 

You subsided, and with cheekbone 
glued to the gunstock, and eyes fero- 
ciously glaring along the barrel, at the 
hole beyond, you expectantly bided the 
first rash movement on the part of Mr. 
’Chuck. 

In the meantime, what of that wood- 
chuck? Lured afield by the pleasant 
weather, from his predatory tour he was 
leisurely returning—halting now to nuz- 
zle amidst the stubble, now to scratch— 
for a mid-day nap within his subterrene 
retreat. He waddled into a dried ditch 
and out again, slipped through his pri- 
vate wicket in a boundary hedge, and 
gradually working up the slopé was ap- 
proaching his home, on the side opposite 
to your rail fence, when Hen, suddenly 
espying him, was astounded into the 
yelp: ‘*There he is! Shoot! Shoot!”’ 

Startled into immobility, the wocd- 
chuck stared about with quivering whis- 
kers and bulging eyes. Boys! 

As in a dream, you vaguely saw a 
squat, furry shape, a cleft, vibrant nose 
and two broad, yellow teeth; and with 
the remembrance that your gun was 
pointing in the general direction of this 
combination, you desperately tugged at 
the trigger. Your sole thought was to 
‘*shoot, shoot,’’ the quicker the better. 
The report was the thing. 

But no report came. 
would not budge. 

“Darn it! You old fool you! You 
ain’t got it cocked!’’ shrieked Hen, 
grabbing at your weapon. 

With a whistle of decision the wood- 
chuck bolted for sanctuary. He clawed, 
he slid, he sprawled, all at once. Hen 
frenziedly delivered both rocks. The 
*chuck, at the mouth of his burrow, in 
a second more would have swung on the 
pivot of his four short, stout little legs 
and have whisked in like a brindled 


The trigger 
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streak, when, having succeeded in cock- 
ing your piece, you blindly let go—bang! 

The butt slammed you under the chin, 
knocking your teeth together upon your 
lower lip. You noted it not. 

‘*We got him! We got him!”’ 

Thus Hen, tumbling over the rail 
fence, was wildly bellowing — with a 
pardonable extension of the subject 
pronoun, 

‘*Hurrah! ”’ 

You were on your feet in a twinkling, 
and were dashing in the wake of Hen, 
up the incline, midway of which, just 
below the stump, on his side lay the 
woodchuck, limp and still. 

Hen circumspectly reached and stirred 
him with the tip of a toe; then, embold- 
ened into the attitude of victor, reck- 
lessly kicked him. 

‘*He’s dead!”’ 

‘*Je-rusalem! I should say he was!”’ 
you agreed, poking the inert mass. 
‘*Wasn’t that a dandy shot, though? ’”’ 


‘*You bet!’ praised Hen. 

And so it was—considering the at- 
tendant circumstances. 

Gloatingly you and Hen examined 
your prize, inch by inch, investigating 
him from his two front teeth to his 


scraggly tail. Most of all did you gloat 
upon the blood, striking proof of your 
valor, and ere you had finished you well- 
nigh could have drawn a diagram of the 
shot holes. 

’Twas established that the aim had 
been perfect (yourself demonstrated to 
Hen precisely what had been your 
course of action), that the gun had shot 
tremendously, and that the woodchuck 
was a very prodigy of size and strength. 

Poor ’chuck! He had made his last 
foray, long enough had he dared to live, 
and now, despite his cunning, he had 
fallen to a boy who shut both eyes before 
firing. 

Homeward, is it? Certainly! Nothing 
is left to be gained on the trail. With 
the stride of conquerors, you and Hen 
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march through the village—you with gun 
and amunition flasks, Hen with the 
woodchuck, which he has appropriated, 
dangling by the tail. 

‘‘Well, well! Where did you get that 
fellow? ’’ query the men. 

*‘Oh, John and me shot him,”’ ex- 
plains Hen. 

“‘Crickety, but ain’t he a big one! 
How’d you get him?’’ query the boys. 

**We shot him! And he was runnin’, 
too!’’ boasts Hen. 

** Aw, you found him! ”’ 

**Didn’t neither—did we, John? You 
come here and I’ll show you the shot 
holes in him!” 

So, side by side, you and Hen gal- 
lantly stepped, with the visible tokens 
of your calling, homeward bound. At 
the entrance to your alley, however, Hen 
inclined to lag; and as the back yard 
was being traversed he fell further be- 
hind. Your own pace was slower and 
less confident, now. 

Hen flung you the woodchuck. 

“T’ve got to go,’’ he maintained. 
“You can take him.’’ 

The back door opened, and mother 
stood and gazed upon you, even as Hen 
was discreetly retiring. 

**John!”’ she said. ‘‘What have you 
been doing? ”’ 

Beneath its powder grime your face 
paled. At once you began to realize 
how your lip was puffing, and how your 
shoulder was aching. 

‘*We were hunting woodchucks,”’ you 
quavered. 

‘*The idea! ’’ said mother. 

‘“‘We got one, too,’’ you offered, in 
piteous defense. 

‘*Mercy!’’ exclaimed mother, at the 
sight. ‘‘Leave it right there, and come 
straight into the house! ”’ 

‘*VYa-a-a!’’ bantered Hen, gleefully, 
from the other side of the fence. 
**You’re goin’ to ketch it!”’ 

Here the door closed behind you, 
shutting you in with your shame. 





By KATHERINE LEE BATES 


WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


N a leaf that waits but a breath to crumble 
Is written this legend of fair Clairvaux, 
How once at the abbey gates stood humble 
A carle more supple than a beechen bow, 
And they cloistered him, though to dance and tumble 
Was all the lore he had wit to know. 


He had never-a vesper hymn nor matin, 
Pater noster nor credo learned; 

Ill had the wood-birds taught him Latin, 
But to every wayside cross he turned, 

And our Lady of Val wore cloth of satin 
Because of the gold his gambols earned. 


So they cloistered him at his heart’s desire, 
Though never a stave could he tone aright. 
With shame and grief was his soul afire 
To stand in the solemn candle light 
Abashed and mute before priest and choir 
And the little lark-voiced acolyte. 


Of penance and vigil he was not chary, 
With bitter rods was his body whipt; 
Yet his heart, like a stag’s, was wild and wary, 
Till at last, one morn, from the Mass he slipt 
And hied him down to a shrine of Mary 
Deep in the dusk of the pillared crypt. 





OUR LADY’S TUMBLER 


“AS SHE WATCHED HIS JOYANCE OF TOIL AND 


‘*Ah, beauteous Lady,’’ he cried, imploring 
The image whose face in the gloom was wan. 
‘*Let me work what I may for thine adoring, 
Though less than the least of thy clergeons can, 
But here thou art lonely, while chants are soaring 
In the church above; and a dancing man 


Might do thee disport.”” Then he girt him neatly 
And vaulted before her the vault of Champagne. 
On his head and hands he tumbled featly, 
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Did the Arragon twirl and the leap of Lorraine, 
Till the Queen of Heaven’s dim lips smiled sweetly 
As she watched his joyance of toil and pain. 


Ay, even’so long as the High Mass lasted 

He plied his art in that darksome place, 
And never again he scourged nor fasted 

His eager body whose lissome grace 
Cheered Our Lady till years had wasted 

The dancer’s force, and he drooped apace. 


And once, when the buds were bright on the larches 
And the young wind whispered of violets, 
He came like a wounded knight who marches 
To the tomb of Christ. With striving and sweats 
He made there under those somber arches 
The Roman spring and the vault of Metz. 


Then he could no more and, with hand uplifted, 
Saluted Our Lady and fell to earth, 

Where the monks discovered his corse all drifted 
Over with blooms of celestial birth. 

For when human worship at last is sifted, 
Our best is labor and love and mirth. 


AUGUST 


By FRANK H. SWEET 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


HE bees grow drowsy in their hum o’er freighted flowers, honey laden; 
In hammock, shaded from the sun, sways to and fro, the dreaming maiden; 

The skies are blue and earth is green, and in the sunlight and the shade 
The joyousness of life is seen, the poetry of life portrayed. 
And now and then a flash of gold, or gleam of red or sober brown, 
And from the branches overhead stray bursts of song come floating down, 
Stray gleams of flowers among the grass, and murmurs of a distant stream — 
And so the days of August pass, and we are well content to dream. 





NEW DAWNS OF KNOWLEDGE 


By MICHAEL A. LANE 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


AUTHOR OF “THE LEVEL OF SOCIAL MOTION” 


[V.—SOCIETY 


F it be truly said that the body of a 

man is nothing more than a vast num- 
ber of individual cells organized into a 
community; of cells performing various 
kinds of work, and taking their nourish- 
ment from a common source, so it can 
be truly said that a human society is an 
organized community of similar units, 
similarly disposed. 

Adopting the syllogistic method of 
reasoning, we can say: The unit of 
human society is a man; the unit of a 
man is a cell; therefore the unit of a 
human society is a cell. 

Again we may say: The structure and 
action of a cell is mechanical; therefore 
the structure and action of a man is 
mechanical; therefore the structure and 
action of society is mechanical. 

This view of human society is per- 
fectly logical and perfectly true. But it 
leads to some rather startling conclusions 
when it is pursued. It is equivalent to 
saying that if a man can be truly said 
to have a stomach, the same may be said 
of a society. If there is such a thing as 
an individual stomach, then there is also 
a social stomach. If there is such a 
thing as an individual brain, there is also 
a social brain. If a man thinks and 
feels, society thinks and feels. 

These conclusions must be taken liter- 
ally and not asa figure of speech. To 
deny the existence of a social stomach 
and brain would be equivalent to deny- 
ing the existence of the individual stom- 
ach and brain. Both can be denied and 
both can be affirmed; but one or the 
other cannot be denied nor affirmed 
without affirming or denying both. 


It must be understood, of course, that 
these postulates are true only when the 
subject under discussion is society with 
its structure and function. It must not 
be understood that the contention is that 
a man or a cell cannot exist alone. 
There may be solitary men and solitary 
cells. But the man who exists alone is 
not a social man; neither is the cell that 
exists alone a stomach cell or brain cell, 
or liver cell. ‘The stomach is built up 
of cells, and society is built up of men. 
The great thinking apparatus of the 
brain consists of cells, and the greater 
thinking apparatus of society is nothing 
but a vast and bewildering complex 


_aggregation of these very aggregations 


of cells called human brain. 

All the cells of the body divide the 
labor the body does in its efforts to sus- 
tain the community life of the cells that 
compose it. All the cells play their part 
in the work a man does to obtain food, 
in the power a man has to bring that 
food to his mouth, to masticate it, digest 
it, purify it, distribute it in proportional 
quantities to each and every cell.in the 
body, and finally to cast off the refuse 
material, and so sustain life. But let it 
be noted here that it is the cell that does 
the work, and that the man (the com- 
munity of cells) is a structure the only 
purpose of which is to enable the indi- 
vidual cells to do their work, secure their 
nourishment, and propagate themselves . 
in peace and plenty. 

If this purpose is not secured; if any 
class or kind of cells be not sufficiently 
nourished and given free and ample life, 
the whole community of cells suffers to- 
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gether. If the cells in the liver are 
not nourished sufficiently; if the stom- 
ach cells are robbed of their nourish- 
ment by the cells in the brain; if the 
cells of the muscles are given stinted 
shares of the food which was secured by 
their energy and assistance; if the cells 
of any organ or part be cheated of the 
full quantity of the wages they have 
earned by their all-necessary cooperation 
in the general effort—it is not they alone 
that suffer, but it is the entire body that 
is wronged and that cries out for relief. 


If this be true of individual man, what 
more or what less can be said of social 
man? One class of cells may rob another 
of the food it has earned. One class 
may work more industriously than the 
others and draw to itself larger shares of 
nutrition. One may earn more wages 
than the other, and still no great harm 
come of it, provided the work be not 
pressed too far. But continuous over- 
work for any one part results in degen- 
eration of all other parts, and presently 
the man is unable to work at all; where- 
by all cells, including those that worked 
the hardest, are threatened with starva- 
tion. Instead of ‘‘cells’’ read ‘‘men’’ and 
you have a picture of human society. 

This theory of the unity of social with 
individual life was originated some years 
ago and was warmly defended by Huxley 
and Spencer in England, and by Dr. 
Schaeffle, the German economist and 
statesman. It subsequently lost ground, 
but is once more coming into favor, to- 
gether with the ideas of the new psy- 
chology and that larger understanding of 
cell life that has developed so rapidly 
(almost within the last decade) especially 
in Germany. — It has a remote connection 
with two entirely new departures in two 
distinctly different scienges, namely 
economics and ethics; and it threatens 
changes not only in scientific views con- 
cerning man and his institutions but 
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changes, likewise, in those very institu- 
tions themselves. 

Perhaps some one will say that I am 
getting my cart before my horse; that it 
is the present social revolution that has 
indicated the theory instead of the theory 
indicating the revolution. | Whether 
horse or cart is foremost, however, the 
truth seems to be that theory and revolu- 
tion are upon us together. It is of small 
significance whether the theory be re- 
garded as the straw and the revolution 
as the wind, or vice versa. The truth 
is that the social brain, in the form of 
labor unions and other organizations the 
purpose of which is a change in the 
method we have been using to distribute 
our wealth, is working with extraordinary 
rapidity, and is tearing down our institu- 
tions and rearranging them on a new 
foundation. ‘‘Trusts’’ and labor unions 
are the instruments that society is work- 
ing with in bringing about this rear- 
rangement; and the trust and the labor 
union are the organizations that have 
caused political economy to pause with 
its finger in the air, so to speak, and to 
look around to find out who it is that has 
broken in upon the lecture. 

The trust and the labor union, quite 
oblivious of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, 
and a few less noted and more modern 
thinkers, have struck out that beautiful 
and perfectly fitting keystone of eco- 
nomic science, which, from time out of 
mind, has been called — Competition. 
The trust has eliminated competition 
from capital, the labor union has elimi- 
nated competition from labor, and the 
fine old arch of economic science is crack- 
ing, yawning and sinking, as Carlyle 
might say, into the dim, heaving depths 
of Monopoly. 


Labor leaders and the great capitalists 
have a way of ‘‘swallowing formulae’’ — 
of simply ‘‘eating’’ certain ‘‘economic 
laws’’ which were believed to have been 
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based upon eternal necessities. The old 
order of economics is passing away. Say 
rather that the old order of society is 
passing away, and that the old order of 
science is passing along with it. Some 
economists, such as Marshall and Had- 
ley for example,still cling to competition 
and refuse to see the necessity for a new 
science which shall fit the new order of 
things. But other economists are more 
alert and forward and are trying, with 
excellent results, to create that new sci- 
ence of economics which shall go back 
to life itself for its fundamental princi- 
ples. 

The old economists studied the great 
processes of production and distribution 
in their simplest forms without once sus- 
pecting that higher combinations were 
possible. They were in the position of 


a chemist, for example, who would refuse 
to go into organic chemistry, holding that 
organic compounds were no different 


from inorganic compounds. Organic and 
inorganic matter, it is true, consist alike 
of compounds, but to understand the first 
the second must be restudied. 

We therefore find in the new eco- 
nomics some rather strange terms which, 
to the older and narrower view, seem to 
be entirely out of place. The new eco- 
nomics actually takes note of life itself 
and of society! It finds that there are 
certain ‘‘values’’ and certain ‘‘costs’’ 
that cannot be expressed in bare figures. 
It finds that the judge, the soldier and 
the legislator are producers of wealth 
quite as much as the factory hand; and 
it finds that the ‘‘cost of production’’ 
cannot be precisely calculated if waste of 
human life be left out of the factors in 
the computation. The new economics 
seems to realize that human sympathy, 
human justice, morality, and love of fel- 
low man are really quite important con- 
siderations, and that an economics with- 
out them is an arid metaphysic quite 
apart from human affairs. The eco- 
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nomist of the old school finds himself in 
a company that is growing progressively 
smaller, and that seems to be threatened 
with total extinction in a very short time. 
While economists like Smart are teach- 
ing their pupils the beautiful process of 
competition as it is seen at work in the 
supply and demand of golf balls, a trust 
in golf balls cuts off one-half the factors 
in the problem and irretrievably spoils 
the professor’s _ illustration. While 
economists like Professor Marshall of 
Cambridge are trying to super-refine 
the old science by discussing ‘‘utilities 
that go out of existence the very moment 
they come into it,’” housemaids and re- 
tail clerks are organizing unions and 
regulating wages and hours of toil. A 
new science of political economy is 
therefore in demand and the supply is 
forthcoming. 

As we saw a moment since, this new 
science of economics is related on the 
one hand to biology and on the other to 
ethics. The economist finds himself 
pelted upon one side with a discussion 
concerning cells and the modes of their 
action, and on the other side pelted by 
a discussion of right and wrong, justice 
and injustice, a ‘‘fair day’s work and 
a fair day’s pay.’’ Well, indeed, may 
he pause when such things as these are 
thrust upon him. He may be pardoned 
for turning upon his assailants and ask- 
ing them, What has a cell to do with cost 
of production or with value? What has 
‘*fairness’’ in anything to do with the 
mechanical operation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand? Nothing whatsoever, 
we may answer, so long as the old 
methods of economic science are used. 
But cells and fairness have everything 
to do with cost of production, with value, 
and with the law of supply and demand, 
the very moment it is admitted that cells, 
by their peculiar conduct, can destroy, 
and are now destroying, competition in 
capital and in labor, and that the idea of 
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justice or fairness is at the bottom of the 
motive. 

Political economy long ago surrendered 
to psychology. Not to be an adherent 
of the ‘‘Austrian school’ of ‘‘ psychic 
value’’ is to be distinctly out of fashion. 
The Austrian school is the psychological 
school of political economy; and over 
the shoulder of Psychology we see peep- 
ing into the faces of the students in the 
amphitheater the smiling visage of Biol- 
ogy, while Ethics is coming in at the 
door. 

Here you have a convention of the 
special sciences which go to make up 
the sum of social science. Biology 
studies life and its basal structure and 
function in the cell. Psychology studies 
the function of the specialized cell as it 
is found in the nervous system. Eco- 
nomics studies the more remote effects 
of cell action as they are found in the 
movements of the commodities the cells 
have created for their own use; and 
Ethics studies the still more remote 
effects of cell action as they are found in 
the great dispute over the division of 
those commodities and in the answering 
of the question, How much of this thing 
is mine and how much thine? 

If a man be only an aggregation of 
variously grouped and variously func- 
tioning cells, then it follows that when 
the man cries out ‘‘This thing is mine! ”’ 
it is only the community of cells that is 
speaking in chorus through the cells of 
the brain and those of the vocal organs; 
so we see how very important biology 
becomes when we regard ‘‘value,”’ 
‘“‘price,’’ and ‘‘cost of production’’ in 
their true and deepest relations, which 
are the relations they bear to life itself. 

The economist and the ethicist can as 
little dispense with cells as the chemist 
can dispense with atoms. Now the fact 
is that there never was a true science 
of chemistry until chemists discovered 
atomicity and placed the atom first and 
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foremost in all considerations. Matter 
is made up of molecules, but molecules 
are made upof atoms. It was found that 
if chemistry was to understand the laws 
of matter it must reduce matter to its 
smallest conceivable units and study 
them. Thus by watching the conduct of 
atoms chemists are able to account for 
the tremendous energy in the sun as well 
as the chemical energy manifested in the 
body of the smallest microbe. 

If this be true, it should be clear that 
a political economy that knows nothing 
of cells will be as vain and as supersti- 
tious as an alchemy that knew nothing of 
atoms, and believed that combinations of 
elements were very elements themselves. 

Political economy, like a deep open 
wound, is healing from the bottom. Bi- 
ologists and psychologists are building 
a new political economy from the basis 
of the cell. Biologists now come into 
the arena of social science and make 
their voices heard there despite the 
smile or the shrug from the economist. 


’ And it is notable, also, that when the 


biologist speaks of society he rouses 
thoughtful reflection in his audiences, 
whereas the old economist, with his 
mathematics and his manikin, is re- 
ceived with yawns. And why not, when 
the old economist has in his hands a 
manikin, and the biologist has in his a 
man? 


The new political economy, therefore, 
is not so much concerned with mathe- 


matics as it is with sympathy. Sym- 
pathy is a word that has no meaning for 
the old science of economics; whereas 
sympathy is the central conception of the 
biologist, and hence of the new econom- 
ics. Cells have sympathy for one an- 
other, and hence men, being mere com- 
pounds of cells, have sympathy com- 
pounded and recompounded in the high- 
est degree. The old economics shuts 
its eyes to all ideas of justice. Justice, 
a fair division of nourishment, is a con- 
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ception that has no place whatsoever in 
the old political economy; whereas in 
the new it occupies the center of the 
stage. A fair, a proportional, nay an 
equal, division of nourishment is neces- 
sary for the human body if the cells are 
to do their work. All cells must have 
ample supply of food; indeed, all cells 
must be supplied with more than they 
need, —they must have a superfluity 
rather than a scantiness to draw upon,— 
if they are to do their work well. As 
with men, some do not require as much 
as others; what would be a superfluity 
for some would be stint for others. The 
method by which the cells divide their 
store of nourishment is the very method 
that was long ago devised by socialists 
for the division of wealth: — To each in 
proportion to his needs; from each in 
proportion to his power. But in order 
that each may receive all that it can 
possibly use, more than enough must be 
placed at its disposal. 


Notions such as these are rapidly mak- 
ing their way into books dealing with 
economic science, or with social science 


in its economic aspect. It is being per- 
ceived that if mathematics is adequately 
to be applied to social science the quan- 
tities used must be of an order different 
from the quantities used by the old eco- 
nomics. When the economist finds that 
he must take into account the mental and 
moral forces of a social group as well as 
the quantity of capital used and of the 
commodities that are to be exchanged 
against one another; when he finds that 
prices are not determined by the quan- 
tity of exchangable wealth in the market 
but by the unpalliated dictum of the.in- 
dividuals who keep them for sale; when 
he finds that there is no longer a com- 
modity such as free labor and no longer 
a category such as free capital; when he 
finds,on the contrary,that ‘‘popular opin- 
ion’’ has become a permanent “‘factor’’ in 
the cost of production, and that ‘‘goods in 
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the market’”’ is by no means a ineasure 
of the ‘‘demand for goods in the mar- 
ket,”’ he realizes how very little there is 
left of the facts upon which thé old ideal 
economics was founded. He can still 
discuss what happens when he bases his 
computations upon a state of things in 
which free labor and free capital have 
perfectly free play; but he must go to 
Nijinovogorod for his illustrations. He 
cannot find them in New York, Boston 
or Chicago. : 

There is little free labor and little free 
capital in America—at least in manufac- 
tures, mining and transportation. The 
economist can imagine what would hap- 
pen were all labor and all capital free; 
that is, were free competition in force. 
But the direct and rapid tendency of in- 
dustry is toward a state in which there 
will be no free labor and no free capital 
whatsoever —at least labor and capital 
of the social kind. Freedom of compe- 
tition, in capital and in labor, is there- 
fore vanishing. What kind of economics 
will there be when it has entirely van- 
ished? Certainly it cannot be an eco- 
nomics of the old order, for the very 
blood and life of that kind of economics 
is competition of the freest and most 
open kind in all sorts of industry and 
trade. It must therefore be an eco- 
nomics that shall deal with society in all 
of its aspects and not inone alone. And 
that kind of economics is now in process 
of being born. 

There is being born, too, a new kind 
of ethics—a real science of ethics as dif- 
ferent from the old ‘‘moral philosophy”’ 
as the new psychology is different from 
the old ‘“‘mental philosophy.’’ This 
new ethics, like all exact science, is 
founded upon a physical basis. Like 
other sciences, it demands rational and 
natural explanations for phenomena, and 
it accepts nothing on faith. And like 
all other sciences that deal with the 
phenomena of life, it goes back to the 
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cell, and the life of the cell, for its ulti- 
mate theories and its rational basis. 

The new ethics deals not only with the 
relations of life to life, or with the rela- 
tion of living individuals to one another, 
to the community of individuals, and the 
entire assemblage of living creatures, but 
likewise to the inanimate world; for, 
strange as it may seem, ethics, to be 
consistent, must include the relations of 
life to the universe itself. If it is wrong 
to be unjust to a “dumb brute,”’ high in 
the scale of life, it cannot be right to be 
unjust to an organism low in the scale. 
If it be wrong, in certain circumstances, 
to kill a man, it cannot be right, in cer- 
tain circumstances, to kill a poisonous 
germ. 

But if it be contended that it is right, 
in all circumstances, to practise killing 
upon all creatures the death of which is 
good for man—either positively or nega- 
tively good—why then we see that ethics 
is to be applied only to men. This, how- 
ever, would be quite unscientific and 
quite illogical. Would it not be absurd 
to say that the whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts? that something which 
is impossible for a cell is possible for 
a man, when a man is nothing but a 
complex of cells? If, therefore, the con- 
duct of man, the aggregate of cells, be 
held to have an ethical aspect, there 
must be likewise an ethical aspect to the 
cell. If man can do right or wrong, so 
can a cell. If a cell, so also the con- 
stituent parts of the cell, and so also the 
chemistry of the cell, which may be 
“‘good”’ or ‘*bad”’ in various ways. 

By this sort of analysis the ideas of 
man as to right and wrong — moral phe- 
nomena—are separated into their sim- 
plest constituents. When we have found 
the elements of moral ideas we find 
ourselves at one with the chemist and 
the physicist, who deal with material 
things and their reactions one upon the 
other. The term ‘physical ethics’’ is 
by no means, therefore, a senseless term, 
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On the contrary, it has a genuine mean- 
ing and a deeper one than that conveyed 
by those who use it as a figure of speech. 
The terms right and wrong must be uni- 
versally applied or not at all. If men’s 
conduct, as among themselves, can be 
right or wrong, the same may be said of 
the conduct of atoms, molecules, or 
masses as affecting one another, or as 
between atom and molecule or between 
molecule and mass. 

Ethics, hence, does not make judg- 
ments, does not define or determine what 
is right or wrong, but only seeks to ex- 
plain the phenomena called moral; and 
in finding that explanation it notes that 
men and their affairs are insignificant 
things, worthy of no more consideration 
than are the affairs of the lightest atom 
in the universe. 

But in arriving at this remote conclu- 
sion; in thus explaining moral phe- 
nomena, ethics at once discloses the 
somewhat humiliating truth that. men 
have been making gods of themselves 
when they are only, in reality, com- 
pounds of atoms, mechanically arranged. 
A humiliating truth, indeed, but salutory 
in its applications. For by these appli- 
cations ethics is enabled to explain those 
remarkable phenomena of social life with 
which the new economics is directly 
dealing, with which psychology is deal- 
ing in an indirect manner, and with 
which biology is dealing in a manner 
most remote. These four sciences of 
ethics, economics, psychology and bi- 
ology are the four sciences which, work- 
ing together, perceiving the relations of 
each to other, and of each to ail, and 
unifying the facts that are classified by 
all, together form the new science that 
deals with life and the universe in their 
social aspects, and is called—Sociology. 

Hence we may truly say that sociology 
is the most difficult of those new sciences 
that are now to the forefront; and it is 
difficult just because of its efforts to 
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unify the generalizations and to group 
the facts brought out by the pursuit of 
the advanced theorists in the four subor- 
dinate sciences with which it works. 
Sociology is difficult because it requires 
the highest powers of abstraction of 
which the human intellect is capable. It 
is a science the foundations of which are 
only beginning to be perceived and in 
which probably no two minds perfectly 
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agree, for the simple reason that nobody 
has seen a great law of social hfe and 
demonstrated it to the satisfaction of all 
other thinkers. 

Many sociologists have tried to work 
out some central law of social life; but 
whether or not they have hit the mark is 
a matter that no convention of sociologi- 
cal opinion has been as yet competent 
to decide. 


FIND HER DEEP IN 


A BOOK” 


AT ITS: FLOOD 


By JEANNE OLIVE LOIZEAUX 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


OHN DENTON stood on the door- 

step and looked long down the gray 
ribbon of road that skirted the gentle 
slope below the house and wound ob- 
scurely away into a vague line at the 
horizon, The red harvest moon shed 
an immensity of pallid light over the dim 
fields of ripe grain, the dun meadows, 
and the soft blurs of dark forest. A 
mile distant the lights of Downie were 
twinkling. The frogs chanted a reson- 
ant chorus from the pond in the west 
pasture, and fireflies gleamed in the 
tangled grass of the dooryard. 

Now and then the man turned from the 
peaceful largeness of the night to glance 
half anxiously through the screen door 
at his wife, as she sat upright on a 


straight chair in the lamplight and 
darned his blue socks with the vigor of 
one just beginning the day’s_ work. 
Mrs. Denton looked up; she was large 
and comfortable looking, with sensible 
blue eyes, and matter of fact little blonde 
curls outlining her strong face. She bit 
off her cotton carefully before she spoke. 

‘John, you might’s well come in and 
goto bed. You ain’t anything to set up 
for, and it’s nine o’clock past.’’ 

He went slowly in, a tall, thin figure 
with’ stooping shoulders. His gray 
bearded face had a high, unlined fore- 
head, and his boyish dark eyes had that 
pathetic deprecatory expression which 
comes to the absent minded man after 
living for years with a thoroughly practi- 
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cal woman. Hecame and leaned on the 
back of a chair near her table; she 
threaded her needle decisively. 

‘*You’d better wind the clock,’’ she 
remarked; ‘‘you forgot it last night. 
You’re getting more forgetful every 
day, and I declare if Avery ain’t just 
like you! She reads till she don’t know 
a thing. Shes’ always buried in them 
old college books of yours, and stuff 
from the library in town. Go ’round 
any corner and you’ll find her deep in 
a book. She forgot the party tonight, 
and when Gid came for her I went up 
stairs and there she was looking out of 
the window, and not dressed yet! ”’ 

The girl’s father moved uneasily as 
he asked: 

‘* sn’t it time she was home? It’s 
late.”’ 

Mrs. Denton went on half carelessly, 
watching her husband as she spoke. 

“She goes ’round ina dream. I just 
stopped her from putting coffee into the 
teapot for supper. She’ll have to come 
to her senses if she’s going to be a 
farmer’s wife.’’ 

John Denton turned quickly with the 
key half way to the clock’s face: 

‘*She isn’t going to be anybody’s wife 
that I know of yet.’’ He closed the 
clock without winding it. ‘‘She’s only 
a child, and it’s time she was home. I 
will not have her out so often with 
Gideon Ellis,—this is the third time 
within a week or two.”’ 

Caroline Denton looked up astonished. 
Her husband, though in his gentle way, 
had always been master in his own 
house, but the note of uneasy sternness 
in his voice was new to her. 

‘*Tell me what you mean, Caroline,”’ 
he asked quietly, sitting down in the 
rocker. : 

“Oh, nothing. Only everybody knows 
that Gid can’t see any girl but Avery, 
and she ain’t so shy of him as she was. 
I thought perhaps—well, we could have 
her right next to us all our lives, and 


he’d give her anything on earth she 
wanted. He thinks the world and all of 
her. He told me so while he was wait- 
ing for her tonight.’’ She paused, but 
as her husband said nothing, went on 
more confidently. *‘He’s a church mem- 
ber, and we’ve known him man and boy 
for years. He ain’t a single bad habit.”’ 

Mr. Denton’s silence irritated her into 
a sudden question. ‘‘What is there 
against him, anyway? ”’ 

‘‘Nothing,”’ he replied gently, ‘‘noth- 
ing.’’ He recognized the futility of ex- 
planation. 

‘*Then,’’ she began triumphantly, ‘‘it’ll 
be all right; she likes. him better than 
any other man —” 

‘*That’s just it,” the girl’s father broke 
in; ‘‘she doesn’t know any other men, 
nor anything about life. Avery’s a child. 
I want her to see more. She ought to 
go away to school. I think we had bet- 
ter send her.”’ 

Mrs. Denton made a gesture of de- 
spair. 

‘*She’s gone clear through high school 
and got the valedictory, and studied 
French besides! ‘That’s more than any 
other girl ’round here has done. She 
don’t need any more schooling. What 
good will it do her? What good did 
three years of college do you?’”’ He 
winced at the thrust. ‘‘She’s none too 
satisfied now, and she ain’t lively like 
a girl of her age ought to be. She won’t 
go anywhere if she can help it, and she 
lets girls not half as pretty or smart out- 
shine her. I might just as well not have 
a daughter at all. She hates to dress up. 
What’s the use of my making her pretty 
clothes like other girls, when she just 
slips ’round in white or gray with her 
head in the clouds. She’ll come back 
spoiled. She won’t know anything but 
what she don’t want,—which will prob- 
ably be a good, sensible husband.’’ She 
stuck her needle into a preternaturally 
scarlet tomato, and turned the socks into 


pairs. ‘‘You can do as you like. She 
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takes after you, and she’ll believe any- 
thing you say against Gid.” | 

John Denton rose wearily and looked 
down at his wife’s vexed face. 

“IT shall say nothing against anyone. 
I shall not mention him to her. If she 
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door. They’re coming, I think. Caro- 
line, what I was going to say in the first 
place is that I want you to take Avery and 
go to Des Moines Saturday. There is to 
be an excursion, and you can be home 
by midnight the same day. It will do you 
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ALIGHT ” 


should really care for him, I would not 
say a word. I don’t want to be four 
years without her, either, Caroline; but 
I want her to see things in a brighter 
light than she does now—I want her to 
have a chance,”’ he said going to the 


both good,’’ he pleaded a little lamely, 
‘‘and she’s never been anywhere.”’ 

‘“‘Saturday!’’ Mrs. Denton gasped. 
‘‘Cleaning day and all them preserves 
to make, and harvest time besides! Are 
you crazy, John?” 
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‘*Mary Sawyer can come over for the 
day,”’ he said doggedly. “Things can 
get along without you for a day, can’t 
they? I wish you would go, mother.” 
His tone softened her a little. 
‘‘Mary Sawyer, indeed! I shall stay 
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assisting a small white one to alight. 
The elder man advanced to meet them, 
and Avery slipped to her father’s side. 

‘Good evening, Gid,”’ he said quietly. 

‘**Evening!’’ The man and his voice 
were big and cheerful. ‘‘Can’t coax 
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right here. You take the child if your 
heart’s so set on her going. I’ll get her 
ready.”’ 

A sound of wheels came closer. As 
John Denton stepped out a_ buggy 
stopped at the gate, and as he went 
down the path, a big dark figure was 


Av’ry to go on the excursion with me. 
Henry and his wife and lots of the young 
folks are going. Done my best with 
Av’ry, but when a woman won’t, she 
won’t.’’ He laughed at his own joke as 
he said goodnight and left them to go 
back to the house together. 
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The girl took off her leghorn hat and 
sat down on the step. Her eyelids 
drooped dreamily; her dark hair clung 
softly about the luminous pallor of her 
oval face. Her father stood looking at 
her fondly till she spoke without glanc- 
ing up. 

“Should I have gone with him, 
father? ”’ 

“Did you want to go, daughter? ’”’ 

She hesitated before she _ replied: 
“I’m not just sure. I should like to go, 
I think, but —”’ 

‘*Were you going to say that you would 
like to go if I could take you? How 
would you like to go with me?”’ 

She sprang up and stood looking at 
him. ‘‘Oh, can we?’’ 

‘*Mother will get you ready, she says.”’ 
He answered the unspoken question in 
her face. Avery looked happily into 
his. Her mother came to the door. 

‘I want both of you to come in and 
go to bed this minute. You'll need a 
little rest as usual, I suppose, and there’s 
only one day between Thursday night 
and Saturday morning.”’ 

As Avery went upstairs she heard her 
mother winding the clock. 


On Saturday morning half the people 
of Downey were gathered at the dingy 


little station. All was chatter and jok- 
ing and laughter. Girls resplendent in 
Summer finery giggled among them- 
selves, or chaffed with red faced young 
farmers who swaggered about in an ex- 
aggerated holiday mood. Gideon was 
strutting good naturedly about enjoying 
his popularity with the young folks. 
They kept asking where his ‘‘girl’’? was 
—had she ‘‘gone back on him? ”’ 

It was nearly train time when John 
Denton appeared with his daughter. 
Avery’s eyes shone under her white 
sailor hat. Her cheeks were faintly 
pink. Some of the resplendent ones 
looked wonderingly at her white shirt 
waist and short gray skirt as Gideon 
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frantically elbowed his way toward her. 
Joy and surprise radiated from his face. 

‘‘Changed your mind, have you?” he 
said rapturously, holding out his hand. 
‘*Good for me!’’ Avery shook hands 
with him gracefully. 

‘*Father is going with me.”’ 
flushed, but went on gaily: 

**So I’m cut out, amI? Well, so long 
as it’s only your father — good morning, 
Mr. Denton,’’ and he turned as the 
elder man came up with his tickets. 

After the noise and confusion of start- 
ing was over, Avery found herself sitting 
next the window with her father beside 
her. Gideon had reversed a seat and 
sat opposite with Jim Fiske. The two 
youug fellows ate peanuts and popcorn 
and discussed the crops and the mar- 
kets, occasionally appealing to the judg- 
ment of Mr. Denton. They kept up a 
continual joking, and Gideon did his 
best to amuse the dreamy girl. 

Avery smiled, but all she really saw 
was the landscape flowing past — green 
pastures, reaches of yellow grain waving 
under chasing cloud shadows, and bands 
of dark forest following the bend of a 
stream and shading off at the horizon 
into dim blues and purples. Her father 
spoke little;) sometimes he would turn 
with a smile in his eyes to ask how she 
would like to live in this house or that 
town, or to point out to her a field of 
young corn in fine straight rows. 

She heard vaguely the noise and the 
jar and the talking around her, but they 
were not so real as the dream of being 
away with herself. She seemed, in her 
dazed happiness, to be coming face to 
face with her own personality. Every- 
thing was for the moment but a part of 
her young joy. Her heart went out a 
little to everyone, even to the man 
whose glance so often sought hers. His 
awkward attentions, his anxiety to please, 
touched her, though she gave them no 
conscious recognition. But no one in 
all the world was so close to her real 


The man 
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self as the man beside her—the gray 
haired man with the eyes of a boy. 
Through city and town, through wood 
and meadow they glided, till at last the 
great gilded dome of the capitol ap- 
peared. Soon the city was in sight; 
then the train roared over the river 
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Avery, but she refused to leave her 
father; she seemed to be seeing him for 
the first time as he really was. In her 
bewilderment it was good to her to feel 
that he knew just what to do and where 
to go. He seemed to belong here. They 
had a lunch together at a quiet cafe, and 














“ THE GREAT GOLDEN DOME OF THE CAPITOL APPEARED” 


bridge and stopped at the big union 
depot. 

The crowd of excursionists poured out; 
confusion and noisy consultation ensued. 
Many of the young people were going 
up the river, and Gid pleaded to take 


then boarded a car and went to the capi- 
tol. They saw everything together, he 
explaining a little; the girl silent for the 
most part.. The largeness, the beauty, 
smote her unaccustomed senses with an 
intensity that was almost a pain at first. 
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He took her into some of the offices. 
She had not known that her father knew 
these men, and it pleased her vaguely 
that the attorney general should greet 
him as an old friend, and that he should 
say she looked like her father. She was 
glad that she did. 

When they reached the softly lighted 
silence of the library, Avery’s eyes lit 
up with pleasure. A great white statue 
stood near the door. She did not know 
that it was a Minerva, but she felt that 
it purified everything. She felt the 
potent calm that comes from the pres- 
ence of books, and meeting her father’s 
eyes she smiled. 

They climbed the narrow, winding 
steel stairways into the galleries, and 
passed along by the rows of books. Now 
and then her father paused, took down 
a volume, and turned its leaves with 
recognizing fingers. In the second gal- 
lery they came to an alcove in which sat 
a broad shouldered, white haired old 
man with a clean shaven, scholarly face. 
He looked up from his reading, and 
Avery met the live blue of his eyes as 
she took down a book and fingered it 
lovingly. The old man was watching 
hercuriously. As her father turned, the 
glances of the two men met, and in 
another instant they had clasped hands. 

‘John, old boy!” 

‘“*You used to say ‘Jack, old man,’ 
and I always said ‘Hal.’ This is my 
daughter, Henry — my little girl. She 
knows who you are.” 

Henry Marston looked long at her as 
he took her hand. 

**T roomed with your father at college. 
You look like him—almost as much as 
I would like to have you.’’ His voice 
had a peculiarly rich, caressing intona- 
tion. Denton stood with his hand on 
his friend’s shoulder. 

“T thought you were in the East, 
Hal:’” 

“T am only here for a few weeks—I 
am going back again.” 
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“You knew I was still on the farm 
near Downey? ”’ 

‘“‘Yes. You remember that vacation 
spent there with you?” 

Mr. Denton nodded and glanced at 
his daughter fondly. 

‘“SHer name is Avery, Hal.’’ ‘The two 
men were looking at the girl now. She 
had forgotten them, and stood turning 
the pages of the little brown volume 
which she still held in the manner of 
one born to books. Aftera moment she 
raised her eyes and met their gaze un- 
consciously. 

‘“*Daughter,’’ her father said, ‘‘I have 
some business on the west side; then we 
will go to Mr. Marston’s rooms with 
him. Do you want to go with me, or 
stay here?’’ 

“Stay with me, will you not?’’ the 
old man said eagerly; ‘‘I can amuse 
you. Will you, Avery?’’ He smiled 
at her in his odd, half whimsical way. 

‘Ves, I shall like to,” she answered 
simply. 

‘All right, then, Denton. 
two to the reading room. 

When her father had gone, Henry 
Marston came to the girl’s side and 
took the book from her fingers. 

‘“*Ah, Marcus Aurelius! He’s a fine 
old fellow, one of my best friends. Do 
you know him? ”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ she looked at Marston with shy 
pleasure, ‘‘I have him at home—the book 
is father’s; it has your name in the front.’’ 

‘‘T remember, ah, I remember,’’ he 
mused dreamily, ‘‘it has been twenty-five 
years since then.’’ He gave her back 
the book as he went on: ‘‘He is just 
the old man I expected him to be — just 
what I would have him. You do not 
know yet what a rare thing that is. 
What other things do you like best? ’’ 

“T haven’t very many,— ‘The Course 
of Time,’ and Montaigne’s ‘Essays,’— 
and Shakespeare, only I don’t under- 
stand it all yet. Then I get books from 
the library.’’ 


Come at 
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The old man studied the girl with 
kindly interest in his keen, fine eyes. 
She found herself expressing what she 
had hardly known that she really thought, 
what she might have said to her father 
had he not been so close—close with that 
nearness that sometimes builds up a wall 
of silence between two who love each 
other. The girl moved in a happy maze. 
It was as if she’ had been groping with 
blind fingers for she knew not what, and 
had by chance touched the spring that 
opened to_her the land of her. heart’s 
desire. 

They left the library, and entered the 
rotunda, Mr. Marston leading the way. 

“‘T will take you up into the dome,”’ 
he said. It’salong climb, but. it’s worth 
while, and I think there is no one there 
now.” 

The interminably long flights of steep 
stairs seemed for a while to be hung in 
vacant, black space, and then to come 
up into the light again. She seized the 


rails half dizzily, and he steadied her by 


the arm. She looked up; blue, blue 
sky!—a great, round disk of it, with 
floating white clouds; but they did not 
move! After a moment it dawned upon 
her that it was not real sky —that it was 
only painted, and she flushed at her un- 
observed mistake. 

They climbed up, and up, and at last 
reached the top. As they walked out 
upon the little platform, a fresh wind 
came full in their faces. A sudden sense 
of insecurity seized the girl. It was as 
if the earth without warning had dropped 
a mile below her and left her suspended 
in mid-air whirling ’round and ’round. 
Her companion’s voice and his grasp on 
her arm steadied her senses again. 

She looked away. Far below and 
around through a dun cloud of smoke 
spread a bewildering stretch of buildings 
and trees cut by a net-work of streets. 
Men and women, vehicles and _ street 
cars moved about like toys. A _ silver 
curve of river cut through the western 
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half and a golden cross on a church 
gleamed in the sun; far off at the hori- 
zon a great tower loomed dark against 
the hot, pallid sky. 

Avery’s giddiness left her, and she 
gazed spellbound. ‘The quiet bronze 
face of the statue on the soldiers’ monu- 
ment seemed very close, very close; a 
dove in its flight flashed its white wings 
and shining neck almost into her startled 
eyes. At length she turned to her friend. 

**Do you want to go down? ’’ he asked. 

She smiled faintly. Then with her 
face suddenly serious replied slowly: 

*‘No; I do not. I don’t want to go 
down—ever. I can see up here—every- 
thing seems different — but I must —” 
She paused, not knowing how to go on. 
After a while, with a quick divination 
that he was present at a crisis, he said 
quietly: 

“Ves; things will never seem quite 
the same again. You will understand 
better now, I think. ‘There is a tide in 
the affairs of men which, taken at the 
its flood, leads on—’’ 

With her head still turned away she 
made a quick gesture of recognition at 
the quotation. He went on with easy 
naturalness. 

“Come to Hawarden to college this 
fall and I will help you all that a gray 
old professor of literature can. They 
are kind enough to let me talk about 
books all I want to the young people 
there. I am sure your father will want 
you to go.”’ As she did not answer he 
ventured a question, watching her profile 
while she still looked at the hovizon. 

“‘There is nothing to keep you, is 
there?—No one who—” 

She faced him and spoke with a sud- 
den steady intensity. 

‘*There is no one—no one to keep me. 
I want to go —I want to more than any- 
thing else in the world.’’ 

She looked long into the misty dis- 
tance. Then without a word she turned 
toward the door. 
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They went down in silence, the girl 
with shining, absent eyes, the old man 
a few steps behind, intent on his own 
thoughts. 

‘Do you know why you were named 
‘Avery?’”’ he asked abruptly, as they 
neared the last flight. She turned her 
serious young face to him in the soft 
gloom. 

‘*Father gave me the name. He likes 
it. He had a friend, I think, named 
Avery—he never told me anything about 
her.”’ 

“‘She was my sister; your father knew 
her at school. She died.’’ Something 
in his voice made Avery turn; she sprang 
a step toward him, and faced him with 
the quick light of understanding in her 
eyes. 

“T know now,” she cried in a low, 
tense voice, ‘‘I understand it all now — 
I see why—oh, and she died!’’ She 
ceased suddenly. He took her arm and 
helped her gently on again. Her eyes 


were brimming. 
“It was a long time ago, child. 


Iam 
glad he has you. Heisthe best man—’”’ 

“*T know, I know. I understand,—I 
think I understand,” she replied softly. 

They stepped out into the rotunda 
again, and entered the library with its 
coolness of mosaic floor and marble col- 
umn. The white presence of the Min- 
erva seemed to fill the place. A deep 
calm took possession of the girl. 

Her father came toward them with his 
kind smile, and as he stood talking with 
his friend, he seemed to be a part of it 
all. <A feeling came to her that they had 
always been here. Between the palms 
on the pillared porticos beyond the two 
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men, she caught a glimpse of a blue dis- 
tance of forest and hill. What had been, 
what was to be, melted into the Now. 

At a sound of heavy footsteps Avery 
turned and came face to face with Gideon 
Ellis. He was sweltering in his heavy 
black coat, and his faded derby hung 
awkwardly from one red hand. As he 
mopped the damp hair from his perspir- 
ing forehead, he stooped and deposited 
carefully on the floor a large paper bag 
of bananas. 

“Say, Av’ry,”’ he whispered loudly. 
She shrank back unconsciously. His 
whisper struck her sensitive mood like 
a shout. ‘‘Come on,’’ he continued, 
‘fand have a ride—the crowd has char- 
tered acar. Comeon!’’ — 

‘“*I’d rather not,’”’ she replied faintly, 
“IT am going with father.’”” The man 
stood watching her dumbly a moment. 

‘“‘Look here, Av’ry,’” he said with 
sudden helpless apprehension in his 
dark eyes, ‘‘have I done anything you— 
don’t like? ”’ 

‘‘No,—no,”’ she returned. 

“Well, Av’ry, I don’t believe you 
care!’’ He was watching her closely. 
‘You don’t care at all!’”’ He spoke with 
slow, miserable conviction. ‘‘Is that it? ”’ 

“*Ves.’? Her answer was deliberate 
with the unconscious cruelty of a vety 
young girl. 

“‘Oh,—I’m sorry—’’ But he turned 
away, and as she stood listening to the 
sound of his footsteps ringing down the 
corridor, her father’s friend touched her 
arm. 

‘‘Are you ready?’’ She smiled past 
him, and her eyes told her father all thai 
he wished to know. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


Alexander Pope (1732) 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF FAMOUS UNION 
GENERALS AND STATESMEN 


By CAPTAIN SAMUEL H. 


BECKWITH 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


LINCOLN 

T was apitiable moment indeed to dis- 

cover my youthful efforts at word pre- 
sentation when I had been appointed in 
April, 1865, as a temporary member of 
Mr. Lincoln’s staff. Mr. Lincoln, in 
his peculiar way, stood alongside and, 
throwing his arm around my neck, said 
to those present: 

“Difference in stature is not always 
indicative of difference in ability.”’ 

I could not have claimed anything 


man, with slim and graceful figure, six 
feet and four inches high, over-reaching 
me by a foot, half inclined to let me 
walk under his uplifted arm. He showed 
that General Sheridan could do it if 
only he would remove that favorite little 
brown cloth hat. Mr. Lincoln talked, 
officially, and wrote in a circumspect way, 
occupying anywhere from thirty to sixty 
minutes for an ordinary letter page. In 
conversation he seemed carelessly in- 
clined and to the casual observer even 


frivolous, but there was an evasive depth 
of thought strangers could not fathom. 


more than sixty-five inches in height. I 
felt duly honored to observe this great 








[EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of these reminiscences-is Samuel H. Beckwith, a 
New Yorker by birth and originally a telegrapher by vocation. When the Civil war broke 
out he was in Illinois and raised two companies of volunteers in that state, only one of which 
was serene: and in that he was a private. Shortly after entering the service he was 
appointed private secretary to General W. H. L. Wallace and was with him till Wallace 
was killed at Shiloh. Later he was assigned to General Grant’s command, in June, 1862, and 
after the battle of Corinth was appointed, first a telegrapher, and then a cipher operator. 
At Vicksburg he was made chief cipher operator by appointment of the secretary of. war. 
He remained with General Grant until February, 1866. 

It is within bounds to say that no other one man saw so much of General Grant between 
June, 1862, and February, 1866, as Mr. Beckwith. In the army he was always referred t6 as 
“ Grant’s Shadow.” Wanewur the general went his chief cipher operator was always with 
him, for he was constantly receiving and sending messages and those that came Grant was 
unable to read as transmitted. The only exception to this rule was on one occasion 
when General Grant went to Knoxville, Tennessee, and while there received some cipher 
dispatches of whose contents he was entirely ignorant until he could reach Mr. Beckwith 
and then and there he vowed that never again would he let Beckwith get beyond call, and 
he never did. As chief cipher operator Mr. Beckwith had in his sole and personal posses- 
sion the several codes and ciphers. He did no telegraphing, but whenever a telegram was 
received it was turned over to him for translation, and then by him presented to the general. 
When messages were to be sent, General Grant wrote them in his own hand, gave them to 
Mr. Beckwith, who translated them into cipher and delivered them to the telegrapher for 
transmission. i 

Being constantly with General Grant he had personal acquaintance and relations with 
all the men of any moment or rank during the Civil War. He was present at many import- 
ant conferences, and, being a shrewd observer, had unexampled opportunities to know all 
the prominent officers who at- any time had any direct connection with General Grant. He 
possessed the confidence, respect and esteem of his superior to an unlimited extent and next 
to Grant himself held all the most important secrets of all the great campaigns. Faithful 
to every trust, when he left the service General Grant personally extended affectionate assur- 
ance and gave him a letter which any American might be pardoned for prizing highly. 
Naturally Mr. Beckwith has an unlimited fund of personal recollections and war reminis- 
cences gathered from an association such as no other man in the army had.] 
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S. M. FLINT CAPTAIN S. H. BECKWITH FELIX M. CONWELL 


SEWARD 
The photographer had considerately 
prepared me to welcome the great prem- 
ier’s prominent nose and oval features 


when Seward came into -my tent at City 
Point, Virginia. He was a little in- 
clined to stoop. His hair was gray. 
His cigar was half ablaze and yet he 
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inquired for a match, which he held 
with one hand while he held an impor- 
tant state paper in the other. At first 
he declined my proffered seat until I 
explained that I couldn’t decipher the 
words that he had on paper. He asked 
me if I would permit him to see the 
paper which I had prepared in cipher 
for a dispatch to be sent to Consul Gen- 
eralyPotter at Montreal. With assumed 
gravity he handed it back, dryly remark- 
ing: 

‘“‘Humph! We can’t read each other’s 
writing.” 

& 


STANTON 


It was only-a day or two later that an 
important cipher came to the great war 
secretary, Edwin M. Stanton, I assumed 
prompt authority, and by the time that 
my translation was completed the tug 
was ready to steam alongside the flag- 
ship Malvern anchored in the stream. 


This man of iron had been counted 
tyrannical by some. He was about five 
feet nine inches, broad shouldered, with 
iron-gray hair, with long, flowing beard, 
and pronounced black eyes behind scru- 
tinizing glasses. He was dining with 
Admiral Porter on the flagship Malvern. 
Let me tell you my surprise when the 
black, liveried servant returned with the 
seal of my letter unbroken, saying that 
the secretary of war would receive it in 
person from me. A moment later the 
secretary, in full evening dress, appeared 
and personally thanked me for such great 
personal consideration. This man in 
his war departmental robes was a veri- 
table sphinx, with colorless, inflexible 
cheek; but his face at home wore a wel- 
come smile for friends and his hand was 


like velvet. 
ef 


GRANT 


General Grant would be counted of 
robust figure, and yet with his broad 
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shoulders and hips and muscular arms 
he had a small waist. He was five feet 
eight inches in height, and although as- 
sociated with him from 1861 till the end 
of the war, I never asked his weight and 
never clasped his hand until at his own 
offering after 1866, when I wore no blue. 


GENERAL U. S. GRANT, FROM A WARTIME 
PHOTOGRAPH 


His voice was mild and soft. His eye 
was exceedingly mild, steel blue, and 
when I could catch a quick gleam it 
seemed always asking if I could imagine 
how dearly he loved his domestic hearth 
and how much he loved to steal away 
from the sight of men. Many times I 
saw this demonstrated. On one of the 
many itinerative trips he stole off on the 
dark side of the train at Burlington, New 
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Jersey, and walking closely by my side, 
said: 

‘Well, Beckwith, it’s a little singular 
for a man to be going home without 
knowing where he lives.” 

‘*But, General, I may venture that 
magnetic attraction will lead you to the 
proper door,’’ I answered. 

He did not miss the proper door, for 
Mrs. Grant personally opened it for his 
approach. 

He did not eat enough to sustain a 
canary. ‘Three or four oysters with a bit 
of bread and butter satisfied him, and 
yet his gentle eye, which never seemed 
to observe anything, was always alert 
for the comfort of all about him. He 
never wished a recipient to know of or 
to thank him for a favor. He did not 
care for salutes. He never affected 
gloves or gauntlets and seldom if ever 
traveled north of Washington except in 
plainest civilian dress costing something 
like fifteen dollars a suit, about which 
Mrs. Grant seriously considered the pro- 
priety of cutting off the size and price 
marks. 

Grant’s soldierly qualities were never 
better demonstrated than in his ready 
obedience to orders. “Unrecognized by 
the sentinel on the wharf at City Point, 
Virginia, he was slightly startled to hear, 
in imperative tones: 

‘Throw that cigar away or turn back! ”’ 

The cigar was instantly thrown aside 
without revealing his identity. A simi- 
lar example occurred in Philadelphia, 
when he conceived the idea of inspect- 
ing the progress of his new house on 
Chestnut street, while two accompanying 
staff officers remained in the closed carri- 
age. Grant had scarcely mounted to the 
top front step when he turned back. 
Half amused, as he took his seat, he said 
in his quiet way: 

‘*Well, Parker, those are pretty faithful 
chaps in my new house.” 

‘*“How so?” 

«© They wouldn’t let me in and ordered 
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me to leave, as visitors were not allowed. 
Oh no, I didn’t tell them who I was. 
They were evidently obeying orders.” 

That incident was closed without 
further words. 

Grant’s nearest approach to profanity 
was when he returned from the car plat- 
form at a small station in Ohio, where 
he had been rudely shoved aside by 
a brawny Buckeye, who peered into~ 
the car and shouted to a fellow com- 
panion: 

‘*Come here, Jim; there he is, behind 
those brass buttons all over his coat.’’ 

As the train pulled out the plainly clad 
man looked quietly over the aisle to the 
buttons and blue and said: ‘Well, 
Parker, I just heard a compliment for 
you. Jim thought you a good looking 
chap, but—‘how the old cuss is tanned 
up.’ 3? 

Parker was a full blooded Indian, the 
grandson of Chief Red Jacket. 

General Grant’s retentive memory was 
simply marvelous, more especially to 
those most closely associated with him 
from day to day. In the midst of ab- 
sorbing thought, and with apparently un- 
observant manner, his quick ear and eye 
seemed to hear and notice everything, 
and two weeks or months later the slight- 
est details had not escaped his attention 
or memory. This power was unmistak- 
ably demonstrated in a’ game of whist 
with his guest, Major General Doyle of 
the British army, between Baltimore and 
Fortress Monroe. ‘Two staff officers 
completed the players. With General 
Doyle at his right, it was simply amaz- 
ing to discover Grant’s ability to dis- 
cover strategic points. He never failed 
to remember every card that had failen, 
whence it came and who was to deliver 
to him all remaining, which he scooped 
in as a matter of course, although he 
never seemed in the least absorbed in 
the game. He was indeed an enigmatic 
composition in this as well as in other 
respects. 
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SHERMAN 

When the name of William Tecumseh 
Sherman came to the public eye as colo- 
nel of the Thirteenth United States in- 
fantry, conservatives proclaimed him 
mad. There was, however, a method 
in his skillful madness and energy which 
bound him and Grant together in golden 
chains of love and confidence. Of 
course Sherman had peculiarities. Who 
has not? But a pertinent suggestion for 
my study came from the Roman Catholic 
priest who said: 

“I wouldn’t give a cent for the man 
who has no peculiarities or enemies. 
The man who has no enemies is a non- 
entity.” 

William T. Sherman was fully five 
feet ten inches in height. He was very 
slim, with sandy hair and whiskers, with 
a brown, furrowed brow and cheek that 
bespoke the veteran soldier. His rest- 


less, nervous, penetrative blue eye 


opened the unobstructed way for a re- 


spectful listener. He would do the talk 
ing. Fabulous things have been said 
about Grant’s smoking propensities. My 
word of honor that Grant’s cigars, over 
which he meditated, and about which so 
much has been senselessly published, 
were cast aside but never relighted, while 
Sherman and Meade would make the 
air blue like volcanoes. Sherman’s 
madness was so closely associated with 
skill, energy and push that Grant forever 
turned a deaf ear to defamers, and up 
to the last held him as one of his ablest 
lieutenants. 
Jt 
MEADE 

General George G. Meade was a trifle 
inclined to the Spanish type of features 
and temperament. He had a very thin, 
hatchet face, black eyes and inevitable 
glasses. His hair was iron gray and he 
had modest whiskers and moustache. 
His untranslatable, vertical handwriting 
he gladly read aloud in strict confidence, 
and then would say: 
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**Beck, I don’t believe anyone else 
could have done that.”’ 

‘Surely, General,’’ I replied, ‘‘it is 
not so bad as Horace Greeley’s, since 
he could not even read the blotter that 
had expugned his editorials.” 


a 


SHERIDAN 


General Philip H. Sheridan, christ- 
ened by his classmates ‘‘Little Phil,’’ 
was an irrepressible rocket who never 
came down like a stick. He was five 
feet five inches scant, and weighed 142 
pounds. -He wore an unbuttoned sol- 
dier’s blouse with modest regulation 
sized strap bearing two stars. He had 
no sash, belt or gloves. He refused 
proffered cigars—‘‘Didn’t use ’em.” 
Freshly in from his last great valley 
raid, Mr. Lincoln hurried to greet him 
in the presence of Sherman and Meade. 
Looking down and seizing Sheridan’s 
hand, he exclaimed: 

‘General Sheridan, when this war 
began everybody thought that a cavalry- 
man must be six feet and four inches.”’ 

Still grasping Sheridan’s timid hand 
and scrutinizing him from head to foot, 
Mr. Lincoln dryly confessed, with mock 
gravity: 

**General Sheridan, I have changed 
my mind.’” 

Releasing Sheridan’s hand the presi- 
dent turned upon his heel without an- 
other word and Sherman resumed his 
explanation to General Meade of his 
‘*march to the sea.”’ 

If you have seen a fine horse plunging 
on with maddened energy to obey the 
call, you may get a faint idea of Sheri- 
dan’s wonderful black war horse Rienzi, 
fairly dancing with impatience, protrud- 
ing ears, blazing eyes and distended nos- 
trils, until Sheridan lightly vaulted into 
the saddle. The horse scented the bat- 
tle from afar and eagerly sought his 
share in the front, dashing away like the 
wind, leaving only three camp chairs, 
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a modest cot and a little writing table in 
his famous master’s tent. It was ever 
a memorable picture. General Sheri- 
dan was presented with this noble ani- 
mal at Rienzi, Mississippi, some twelve 
miles south of Corinth, and this horse 
carried him from Winchester, “‘twerty 
miles away.”’ 


ae 


ASBOTH 


General Asboth commanded the post 
at Rienzi. He simply signed his name 
‘**Asboth,’’ despising Christian appella- 
, tions. He had a yard full of hounds 
and curs. He had a long, pronounced, 
white, drooping moustache and lots of 
discipline. When he stood he was tall 
and slim, with a prominent seal ring on 
his left index finger. Some of General 
Asboth’s braves who had dared to dis- 
obey orders for the sake of appetite, left 
a nice quarter of mutton on the general’s 
mess door knob. When the hapless cul- 
prits were arraigned, General Asboth 
with becoming dignity dismissed the 
guard, then said in his customary way: 

*‘Boys, you are here for stealing 
sheeps. Now, orders are orders. Mind, 
don’t never let me catch you stealing 
something again.” 

As they were about to depart, how- 
ever, that great seal ring went up sig- 
nificantly by the side of his nose as he 
said: 

‘*But, boys, don’t never let them 
sheeps bite you.” 

vt 


McPHERSON 


General James B. McPherson, com- 
manding the Army of the Tennessee and 
killed in front of Atlanta, was the hand- 
somest young officer in the western 
army, with abilities equal to beauty 
which he never seemed to realize. Six 
feet and one inch high, graceful in move- 
ment, straight as an arrow, black hair, 
rosy cheeks and inviting blue eyes, he 
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seemed to know every man and boy in 
his command by name, and was idolized 
by all. Many at this moment persist- 
ently retain the mourning crepe. This 
idolized commander of the Army of the 
Tennessee was heartlessly slaughtered 
while reconnoitering his new line at 
Bald Hill, near Atlanta, Georgia, July 
22, 1864. Grandly and heroically mad, 
Logan’s stentorian tones rang out as he 
rode up and down the lines of the gallant 








MAJOR GENERAL JAMES B. MCPHERSON, FROM A 
WARTIME PHOTOGRAPH 


**Remember 
A glistening tribute on 
every cheek was the only present re- 
sponse, but when Logan led them in, 
memory was too dear; their teeth were 
set and with unexampled fury they swept 
the passage clear. 


Army of the Tennessee: 
McPherson! ”’ 


yd 


RANSOM 
More nearly, perhaps, than any other 
officer in the field, General Thomas E. 
G. Ransom’s affectionate invitations 
called his command about him. He 
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was a thorough blonde, semi-youthful 
in appearance, five feet ten inches, fault- 
less in figure, with dancing blue eyes, 
brave as a lion and beloved by all his 
command. Ransom came of good old 
Green Mountain stock dating back to 
the days of 1776, when the first General 
Ransom was killed. Colonel Thomas 
R. Ransom, Ninth United States infan- 
try, fell at the storming of Chapultepec, 
Mexico. Always wounded in every 


fight, our General Thomas E. G. Ran- 


MAJOR GENERAL T. E. G. RANSOM, FROM A WAR- 
TIME PHOTOGRAPH 


som seemed annoyed by friendly predic- 
tions that ‘the mortal bullet was not 
made for him.’’ After three and one- 
half years of faithful service he was 
stricken with disease and was borne 
away from the army October 28, 1864, 
on a litter carried by four men in fifteen 
minute relays, destined for Rome, Geor- 
gia, about thirty miles away. When 
within eight miles west the little column 
was compelled to halt and carry him into 
a country house to die. When near his 
end the chaplain said: 
**Vou have a family, General? ”’ 
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‘“‘A mother and near relatives,’’ he 
said. ‘I’m not married nor engaged. 
No, not yet thirty, but would have been 
next month.’’ (November 29). 

He said he felt like sleeping and he 
went to ‘‘sleep among the eternal.’’ 


“So sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
With all their country’s honor blest.” 


& 


ROSECRANS 


General W. S. Rosecrans, ‘‘ Old 
Rosy,’’ who fought the battle at Corinth 
in October, 1862, was very easy to ap- 
proach. He hada large face and promi- 
nent nose. He was compactly built, 
without any display of muscular develop- 
ment, and it is a question if. he ever 
could win a foot race. 


& 


OGLESBY 

Major General Richard J. Oglesby, 
who was wounded in the battle of Cor- 
inth, 1863, was five feet eight inches in 
height, the embodiment of mirth. When 
he aimed to become a full fledged gen- 
eral he used to say he would not submit 
to weight or measurement until after 
dinner. I guessed at it and called him 
180 pounds and then offered him con- 
solatory assurances — ‘‘General, I really 
believe if you had not been so fat that 
bullet would not have hit you.” He 
called me an unscrupulous wretch and 
ordered the nurses away. He was com- 
fortably fat and jolly, with an easy and 
pleasant flow of language which was 
simply marvelous and magnetic. His 
evening call on General W. H. L. Wal- 
lace was pleasurably anticipated by all. 
He seemed to be speaking to General 
Wallace, but no pen moved, nor was 
there an audible sound or whisper in the 
assistant adjutant general’s office at 
Bird’s Point, Virginia, until after his 
departure, usually at three or four o’clock 
in the morning. In talking about a trip 
abroad he said: 
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“When I came from those heathen 
countries I was invited to speak in pub- 
lic, but begad, I couldn’t stand up 
before American women and tell how 
heathenish those d—d Arabs were when 
they held us up in some deep cut and 
yelled for backsheesh. I got out of the 
lecture bureau, especially concerning 
the Holy Land.’’ His boys christened 
him “‘Uncle Dick Oglesby.”’ 

ws 
LOGAN 

A veritable warrior in face and demean- 
or was Major General John A. Logan. 
He was five feet nine inches, of dark 
complexion, with hair and long drooping 
moustache so black that the raven would 
concede the palm. He disliked all tent 
furniture and uniforms beyond actual 
necessity. His great, black, fixing eyes 
always had a soft, welcome greeting for 
friends, He was rough and ready, work- 


ing like a beaver, in short sleeves and 
broad brimmed straw hat girdled with 


a tow string. When McPherson and 
Blair rode up _to inspect his job of 
mounting two heavy siege guns bearing 
on Vicksburg, Logan said he was getting 
on quite well and he hoped in a day 
or two to put their ‘‘Whistling Dick”’ 
gun to sleep. Just about then ‘‘Whist- 
ling Dick’”’ buried a big shell uncomfort 
ably near their feet and up came a puff 
of dust and dirt. McPherson was first 
to clear his eyes and mouth, remarking: 

‘*Logan, aren’t you running unneces- 
sary risks with your tent so near? ”’ 

*‘Oh no,”’ was the reply. ‘‘You see, 
there isn’t much furniture in there for 
them to smash—only a plain cot.”’ 

**But yourself ? ”’ 

‘‘What’s good enough for my boys is 
good enough for me,’’ replied General 
Logan in a careless, off-hand way. 


a 
HALLECK 


Major General Henry Wager Halleck, 
with ranking commission, went from 
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Corinth, Mississippi, to Washington in 
June, 1862. He was quite accessible in 
a general way and agreeable to those 
associated with him. He had a broad, 
prominent forehead and conspicuous, 
large, blue eyes. Soon after Mr. Lin- 
coln’s great spirit had taken flight, April 
15, 1865, General Halleck appeared at 
the Baltimore & Ohio station to escort 
Grant to the war department. They 
parted at Secretary Stanton’s private 
office door and Halleck paced nervously 
up and down the corridor, At length, 
turning to Grant’s staff attendant, he 
said: 

**Don’t let General Grant stop at Wil- 
lard’s. He will not be safe there.”’ 

‘*But, General,’’ the attendant replied, 
‘*wouldn’t such advice to my chief be 
presumptuous? ’”’ 

After a moment’s reflection Halleck 
so modified it as to request its delivery 
as an earnest wish from him, ‘This was 
done in front of the White House, elicit- 
ing instantaneous response: 

“T reckon if they want me they’ll find 
me wherever I may be. We'll go to 
Willard’s,”’ 
st 


THE WALLACES 


William H. L. Wallace was the first 
colonel of the famous Eleventh Illinais 
infantry, while General Lew Wallace 
was the first colonel of the Eleventh In- 
diana infantry. The latter was five feet 
nine inches in height, with black hair 
and eyes, moustache and chin whiskers. 
He was trimly built and had a well pro- 
portioned figure, inclining in uniform to 
zouave cuts, while the taller Illinoisan 
strictly adhered to regulations, They 
met for the first time at Fort Donelson, 
February 15, 1862. Both were lawyers. 
General W. H. L. Wallace brought back 
from Mexico all the desirable qualities 
of an excellent soldier of ability. He 
had already won the esteem of superiors 
and subordinates when his ever watchful 
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care prompted him, as usual, to make 
the ‘‘grand rounds’’ in person on a dark 
and nasty night. There caine a picket 
challenge from the opposite bank of 
a creek. His response, ‘Friend with 
the countersign,’’ brought the impera- 
tive order from the picket, ‘‘ Dismount 
and advance.’’ Nothing was left for 
General Wallace to do but to leave his 
horse and wade up to the muzzle of 
**Skinny’s” musket and then wade back 
for his horse. Next morning he recited 
the incident at breakfast to Ransom 
and Captain Hotchkiss. Ransom’s eyes 
twinkled, whiie Hotchkiss smiled audi- 
bly. ‘*Skinny”’ was a private from Wal- 
lace’s own town of Ottawa, Illinois, who 
demonstrated his distaste for picket duty 
by execution of orders. He was a rapid 
and excellent penman. Captain Hotch- 
kiss was authorized to detail him in the 
adjutant’s office, where he remained, 
without further details for picket duty. 


es 


RAWLINS 


Major General John A. Rawlins, Gen- 
eral Grant’s chief of staff, who died as 
secretary of war, was five feet ten inches 
in height, with black hair and beard. 
You could not call his eyes black except 
in an angry moment. To his friends 
they seemed a dark, loving brown. He 
was a typical self made western lawyer, 
eloquent in speech and a pronounced 
and unflinching friend of everything 
good except the pen, which he abhorred. 
He could write, but he would not, if he 
could avoid it. His easy friendship 
could not be over estimated, and no one 
esteemed and appreciated it more highly 
than the rank and file of the army. 
General Grant’s pleasureable smile at- 
tested his high approval of this noble 
quality. On the south side of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue in Washington there has 
been erected a statue in bronze, a not- 
able tribute to a patriotic heart that 
knew no fear. A loving and apprecia- 
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tive soul, without personal ambition, 
was Major General John A. Rawlins. 
In April, 1861, he made his eloquent 
and patriotic, irresistible appeal which 
proved to be the beginning of strong 
friendship between him and Grant. 
They loved each other and respected 
mutual opinions. Grant’s face looked 


sad when the awful Vicksburg campaign 
had ended and he learned that Rawlins 
was a physical wreck, mourning over the 
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little motherless children left at Galena, 
Illinois. General Rawlins had no de- 
sire for double leaded editorials. His 
thought was to escape from himself and 
this is one way he did it: 

As he confronted me in my tent at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, with quixotic 
assumption, he obsequiously removed 
his hat and begged attention. My def- 
erential attempts to rise met suppres- 
sion. It was at this moment, just 
before he ‘‘elocuted,’’ that the interview 
was terminated abruptly. A_ soldier 
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_Tushed in with a full stuffed satchel in 
one hand and an official document in. the 
other, hurriedly inquiring: — 

“*Where can I see General Rawlins? ”’ 

I hadn’t time to answer the soldier’s 
inquiry before General Rawlins seized 
his satchel and ‘‘official,’’ saying: 

“Come on, we’ll find old Rawlins. 
He can’t stay long. He wants that next 
steamer.”’ 

General Grant was a quiet listener, 
with those significant movements in the 
corners of his mouth and eyes. Gen- 
eral Rawlins hurried back to my tent in 
the summit of the staff.arch. When the 
soldier was permitted to resume his 
satchel and full ‘‘official’’ and hurried 
away without a ‘‘Thank you,’’ General 
Rawlins said: 

‘‘Now, Beck, how did I do that, for 
an inexperienced hand? ” 


eo 
WILSON 


Major General James Harrison Wilson, 
the gallant young cavalry leader,had also 


honored General Grant’s staff. He 
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was five feet ten inches in height, with 
slim, graceful figure, gentle blue eyes 
and fair, attractive features, only adorned 
with an artistic, light moustache. His 
refined and unassuming manner brought 
one involuntarily close to his side. He 
did not seem to realize his superior per- 
sonal attractions, but left you wondering 
if this quiet young officer was really the 
dashing cavalry leader that Sherman 
desired to lead his troopers. 


ae 


HANCOCK 

It would hardly be fair to challenge 
comparison, but the desire is disclaimed, 
since everybody knew that Major Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott Hancock, with his 
well proportioned, six foot figure, was as 
brave as he was pleasant and handsome. 
Robbed of his well earned buttons and 
blue, he would have attracted attention 
on the busiest crowded street. He 
tipped the beam at two hundred, and 
offered you a pleasant smile while he 
was suffering constant pain from a 
Gettysburg wound. His energy and 
ability as the distinguished commander 
of the second corps were only excelled 
by his affability. 


od 


BURNSIDE 

Major General A. E. Burnside of the 
ninth corps had a great figure. He 
looked well fed though not corpulent, 
and was fully six feet. high. A little 
comparison may serve as a diversion, 
since stature and weight are no criterions 
in the measurement of intellect. He 
wore a jaunty, half sporting, short, 
double breasted coat with large shoul- 
der straps, tan leather leggings to his 
knees and corduroy trousers. 

He had a full, smiling face, dark com- 
plexion, black hair, slightly sprinkled 
with white. He was decidedly bald, but 
this lack was amply compensated by his 
great wealth of moustache and side 
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whiskers. He was a Chesterfield in 
politeness and suavity of manner. 
5 
WARREN 

Major General Gouverneur K. War- 
ren (Fifth Army corps) was ‘pony 
built,’’ five feet six inches, slight and 
straight. He had dark complexion and 
Maryland type of features and weighed 
no more than 145 pounds. He was 
reserved but not haughty in manner. 


ao 
KILPATRICK 

General Judson Kilpatrick, the cav- 
alryman, who was of similar height, 
could just about balance Warren in the 
scales, although quite opposite in com- 
plexion and manner, Kilpatrick being 
impetuous and sociable. His home was 
in the saddle. 


CUSTER 

General Custer, afterward slaughtered 
by the Modoc Indians, was also fond 
of the saddle, and was a pronounced 
blonde, a little taller and slimmer, with 
long, straight, flowing yellow hair, with 
smooth, fair cheeks and blue eyes. Al- 
though but a little more, he scarcely 
appeared above twenty as he dashed by 
with his long, yellow hair, the broad 
brim of his sombrero and turkey red 
scarf streaming in the wind. He de- 
lighted in a dash—a charge. 


ed 


SEDGWICK 


The lamented Major General John 
Sedgwick (sixth army corps) killed in 
the Wilderness, bore a striking resem- 
blance in complexion, size, form and 
manner to General Grant, with his hair 
and closely cropped beard a trifle lighter 
shade. His weight was about the same. 
While Thomas was heavier, with hair 
and eyes a little the darkest of the three, 


close kinship might have been safely 
claimed by all on account of resem- 
blance, temperament and deportment. 
a 
HOOKER 

General Hooker (‘‘Fighting Joe’’), 
who was renowned for ‘‘Lookout above 
the clouds,’’ was six feet high, had quite 
gray hair, smooth face, ruddy complex- 
ion, inclined to an arbitrary manner. 
His uniform coat was buttoned to the 
chin, and he was somewhat picturesque 
on his large white war horse. 


a 


CHARLES F. SMITH 

General Charles F. Smith, who died 
of disease at Savanna, Tennessee, while 
within hearing of the battle of Shiloh, 
which was raging at the time, was tall 
and slim, the picture of soldierly ele- 
gance, with his neatly trimmed white 
hair and long drooping moustache white 
as snow. He was every inch a soldier 
when he led the charge at Fort Donel- 
son {!n February, 1862. 


a 


THOMAS 

Major General George H. Thomas 
(‘‘Pap’’ Thomas in his soldiers’ loving 
and respectful parlance; ‘‘The Rock of 
Chickamauga’’ as he was known to the 
world), was the ideal picture of dignity 
and circumspection. He was noncom- 
municative, even to General Grant by 
his side. His cold, contemplative eyes 
were bent upon ‘“‘Lookout Mountain,’’ 
afterward transferred to Missionary 
Ridge, confronted by his army. Dur- 
ing all those two days’ fighting he never 
seemed to move a muscle. His prompt 
orders to in-coming aides were low, mel- 
low and decorous. He stood as a noble 
picture, without slightest display of his 
actual high rank. His oilcloth cloak 


covered everything except the modest 
little acorn tipped bullion cord about his 
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hat. He wore no sword, sash or gloves. 
But for that little golden cord he might 
have been mistaken for an observer of 
the battle. Although a Virginian, he 
did not use tobacco. <A proper question 
would have elicited from him a courte- 
ously dignified reply. When General 
Thomas was ready his army advanced 
and stayed, until no one was left to dis- 
pute the field with him. He now rests 
beside General Wool in Troy. 
Fd 

“LITTLE MACK” 

It is easy to remember the height, 
pleasant features and form of ‘Little 
Mack,’’ Major General George B. Mc- 
Clellan, for I was within handshaking 
distance of him in the early part of 1861. 
He was belted and wore his uniform 
coat buttoned to the throat. He did 
not speak, but it was easy to see that 
his hair, modest 
perial were graded from chestnut to light 
sandy. His eye appeared a cold, inquisi- 
tive gray, without resting for scrutiny. 

vt 
OSTERHAUS 
Nor yet can we as a mark of respect 
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for Major Genera! P. J. Osterhaus’ char- 
acieristic modesty justly withhold favor- 
able mention of his military skill in 
leading his invincible division of the 
Army of the Tennessee to successive 
victories. It was his division that by 
hard fighting all day carried the slope 
and compelled the enemy to escape. at 
night from Lookout Mountain before the 
fog had fairly lifted. His promptness 
and good judgment won from him the 
esteem and confidence of Grant and 
Sherman as well as of his soldiers. 


& 


SCOTT 


Last but not least, our closing figure 
must tower above them all. In his 
prime he was a perfect picture of grace- 
ful manhood, towering up to six feet and 
six inches or more, with perfect propor- 
tions. He had black hair and very pene- 
trating black eyes. In 1865 he was a 
broken, feeble old man. His tremulous 
hand was soft as ever and his black eyes 
retained its wonted brilliancy. This 
could have been none other than Lieu- 
tenant General Winfield Scott, United 
States Army, retired. 
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THE BEST OF THE UNION BANDS 


ISRAEL SMITH AND HIS BAY STATE BOYS IN THE CIVIL WAR 


By WM. G. KIRSCHBAUM 


NEW BEDFORD, 


IVING in retirement with his daugh- 

ter at Winchester, Massachusetts, is 
an elderly gentleman, who can be seen 
almost any pleasant afternoon on the 
streets of that town, out fora walk, his 
only exercise in his declining years. He 
has the manner of a military man, and 
there is that about him that prompts the 
stranger to turn around for a second 
look, while not infrequently is asked, 
“Who is that gentleman? ”’ 

He is Israel Smith, the organizer of 
the most celebrated band in the Civil 
war; a musical organization which, while 
in the Army of the Potomac, was the 
favored of all by the martyred Lincoln; 
the one which General W. T. Sherman 
said was the best in the whole army; 
the band which first played “The Star 
Spangled Banner’’ on Lookout Mountain 
after its capture. 

It was he, a cornetist, whose fame had 
extended to the larger cities outside of 
the Bay State, in the early days of that 
great struggle between brothers of the 
same country, who got together and 
handled the Thirty-Third Massachusetts 
regiment band. Those who remember 
the stirring days of ’61 will recall the 
part played by this celebrated band in 
the war, while the present generation no 
doubt, unless by accident, never heard 
of such an organization. Yet this band, 
whose history has never been given to 
the world, made a name for itself, for 
Mr. Smith and the good old Common- 
wealth. The old soldier will tell you of 
its service under Siegel in the Army of 
Virginia, under Howard in the Army of 
the Potomac, under Hooker in Lookout 
Valley and with Sherman in that mem- 
orable march to the sea, while the few 


MASSACHUSETTS 


living members of the Thirty-Third regi- 
ment who have left comrades at Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge 
and on the line of march in the battles 
of Sherman’s grand army, will tell you 
that there never was such a band; and 
in a sense they are correct, for it was 
admitted in those days that there wasn’t 
a musical organization in the whole 
Union army that was its equal. It was 
headquarters band of every army corps 
in which the Thirty-Third regiment was 
assigned, selected as such on its merits, 
a fact which of itself speaks volumes. 
The idea of forming a band for the 
Thirty-Third Regiment originated with 
Colonel Alberto C. Maggi, of New Bed- 
ford, a soldier under Garibaldi in the 
Italian wars, who had made that city his 
home, where he was engaged in teaching 
languages when the Civil war broke out. 
He tendered his services to the United 
States, recruited the Thirty-Third, of 
which he was the colonel until an old 
wound received in Italy troubled him, 
when he returned home. He believed 
in a band for his regiment, and knowing 
Smith as a competent organizer and able 
musician, approached him on the sub- 
ject, with the result that when the regi- 
ment left Lynnfield, Massachusetts, 
August 14, 1862, for the front, it had 
an organization of picked musicians, as 
follows: 
IsRAEL SMITH, E flat cornet and band master. 
Joun Couns, LAWRENCE, E flat cornet. 
WiuiaM A. DunBAR, NEw BEDFORD, B flat cornet. 
Joun STONE, LAWRENCE, B flat cornet: 
WiviiaM A. Nasn, New BeprorpD, first alto horn. 
FERDINAND B. Hart, FALL RIver,second alto horn, 
SAMUEL KERSHAW, NEw BEDFORD, third alto horn. 


THADDEUS M. PACKARD, BROCKTON, solo alto. 
Joun CALNuM, BrockTON, E flat clarinet. 
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GrEorRGE E. SmitTH, NEw BEDForp, B flat clarinet. 
A. P. HAzZZARD, STONEHAM, first B flat tenor horn. 


L. K. PICKERING, STONEHAM, second tenor horn. 
GEORGE REEBE, BosTON, baritone. 

GEORGE OERHLEIN, NEW BEDFORD, bass tuba. 
AMASA GLOVER, BROCKTON, bass tuba. 

SETH BENNETT, SOUTH ABINGTON, bass tuba. 


WALTER M. HoLMEs, BROCKTON, snare drummer. 


ABNER H. HoLMEsS, BROCKTON, cymbals. 
Joun B. Emmes, BROCKTON, bass drum, 
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merged into a band and receive com- 
pensation which had previously been 
agreed upon, in excess of enlistment 
money. 

Most of the members’ have since gone 
to their long homes. They were young 
men then and looked upon the idea of 
going to war as a band only as a pleasure 


ISRAEL SMITH OF WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, LEADER OE THE 
UNION ARMY’S MOST CELEBRATED REGIMENTAL BAND 


Each company was allowed two musi- 
cians, and the men selected by Mr. 
Smith were enlisted as such with the 
understanding that they should be 


trip on a gigantic scale. Rehearsals 
were held daily at Lynnfield, and it 
didn’t take them long to get down to 
their work in truly artistic manner. 
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When the regiment broke camp in Mas- 
sachusetts, and started for the front, 
Colonel Maggi and his staff were proud 
of Smith’s band. 

Reaching Washington the regiment 
was sent across the Potomac into Vir- 
ginia, and went into camp at Arlington, 
the officers of the regiment with the 
band taking up their quarters in the 
mansion of General Robert E. Lee. 
Here daily concerts were given, attract- 
ing hundreds of people from Alexandria, 
(a short distance south), and the officers 
and soldiers of other regiments en- 
camped on the heights. At that time 
Israel Smith had the only regimental 
band in camp. One evening, shortly 
after taking up their quarters at General 
Lee’s old home.the musicians went down 
to Alexandria and serenaded General 
Slough, military governor of that city. 
He was so pleased with the compliment 
paid him that he ordered the regiment 
to provost duty in Alexandria. But pro- 


vost -duty was not to Colonel Maggi’s 
liking. He was looking for honors on 
the field of battle, and not for duty as 


police. He longed to be ‘‘mit Siegel,” 
and quietly protested to General Slough, 
and when just after he received orders 
to break camp and report for duty to his 
German general, the bandmaster, with 
whom he was ever intimate, was among 
the first to be given the tip. The even- 
ing before breaking camp the band gave 
a concert in front of headquarters, the 
musicians scoring a big hit. The men 
off duty who had listened to its playing 
were at a loss to understand the joyful- 
ness which seemed spasmodic among 
the band men. The next day, six weeks 
after leaving Massachusetts, the regi- 
ment started on their first march, headed 
for Fairfax Court House. Then they 
went into camp and after General Siegel 
had received the regiment, the old Ger- 
man was so pleased with Colonel Maggi’s 
band in the movements that he requested 
that it play for him on the field before 
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the troops. This was done, and Mr. 
Smith, knowing something of his weak- 
ness for the Faderland, rendered several 
German airs, among which was ‘Unser 
Faderland.’’ Turning to Colonel Maggi, 
Siegel said: 

‘*Is this a German band you have with 
you?” 

The boys of the band were so pleased 
with this compliment that in the evening 
they paid him a compliment by serenad- 
ing at his headquarters, and of course 
were invited in. It was strictly an in- 
formal affair under that tent, where all 
were comrades, and it is related of some 
of the musicians that they had consider- 
able trouble finding their way back to 
camp. Siegel was always their friend 
after that night and the band could have 
anything it wanted from Siegel. 

Not long after this there was a cele- 
bration at General Siegel’s headquarters, 
in which every prominent officer in the 
army participated. It was the occasion 
of a presentation, and Smith’s band had 
to be there to lend a hand in the enter- 
tainment. Entertainers and entertained, 
those who are living, speak of that night 
with pleasure, and so joyous was the 
occasion that several of the musicians 
had other things to think of than reading 
music. General Siegel did the honors 
in great style, and how could any one 
who was there forget it? 

But it was not all fun for the band 
meinbers, by any means, for after camp- 
ing at Falmouth their first Winter from 
home, Colonel Maggi kept his musicians 
at rehearsal and his soldiers at drill. 
The colonel was a wonderful drill mas- 
ter, and dress parades were so frequent 
that the men got tired and sick of the 
very mention of such. While in camp 
at Falmouth, the Confederates on the 
opposite side of the Rappahanock river, 
who had also a band, exchanged music 
instead of bullets. The Rebs were as 
liberal in their applause of Union music 
as were our boys of the selections 
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rendered by the Louisiana musicians, night, and the band men grew discour- 

It was while in camp here that Gen- aged. But the work of that Winter paid 
eral Joe Hooker took command and the them well, for the next Spring they won 
regiment joined the Army of the Poto- for themselves a name which gave them 


BANDMASTER SMITH IN THE PERIOD OF THE CIVIL WAR, WHEN 
HIS THIRTY-THIRD MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT BAND 
WAS THE BEST IN THE FIELD 


mac. The Thirty-Third was encamped a national reputation. 
in a dense forest, surrounded by this 


great army of soldiers, and while here son ‘“‘Tad,’’ together with his staff, 


Early that Spring 
President Lincoln, accompanied by his 


the New England band was kept busy. 


visited the Army of the Potomac, mak- 
It was rehearsal morning, noon and 


ing his camp several miles distant from 
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the camp of the Thirty-Third. General 
Hooker knew of his coming several 
weeks in advance, and had sent for all 
the regimental bands in the army and 
informed their respective leaders that 
they must enter into competition for the 
honor of being assigned to the president 
as headquarters band during his stay. 
There were eight bands in that contest, 
and Israel Smith’s won the honor with 
flying colors, and just before the presi- 
dent’s arrival was sent for by train and 
taken to headquarters, where the presi- 
dent and his party were the honored 
guests: The band men felt greatly elated 
over this victory, for it stamped them 
the best in the whole army. For a week 
they performed duty as the presidential 
band, giving concerts daily at 11.a, m. 
and 8 p. m. before thousands of soldiers 
who assembled around the quarters of 
the president. It was the proudest band 
in the Union army, and no wonder Israel 
Smith felt a pride in what President 
Lincoln’s son-said to his father as the 
band was leaving its quarters for a con- 
cert in front of headquarters: 

‘*Here’s our band, Papa.”’ 

After that magnificent spectacle of 
100,000 soldiers passing in review before 
President Lincoln, with the Thirty-Third 
band at his side, in the Spring of 1863, 
came the battle of Fredericksburg, and 
then followed the resignation of Colonel 
Maggi, whose old wound made further 
duty impossible. His parting from his 


pet band was a sad one. The band neti . 


worshipped the old soldier, who returited 
north, and with his retirement Colonel, 
Underwood took command. The -night 
before his departure the band played 
several of his favorite selections, among 
which were Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade”’ and 
the drinking song from ‘‘Lucretia 
Borgia.”’ 

With Colonel Underwood in com- 
mand, Mrs. Underwood and daughter 
joined the colonel, who had headquar- 
ters in a dwelling house close to camp. 


The Thirty-Third band were privileged 
characters, and the night of the ladies’ 
arrival found the band serenading the 
new comers. Then it was that an or- 
chestra was organized, and with the 
ladies in camp, who had been joined by 
others from near by camps, several danc- 
ing parties were held at Colonel Under- 
wood’s headquarters. These scenes 
must have been anything but warlike, 
even though in the country of an enemy. 
Among the musical supplies of the band 
were several violins, which were carried 
along in an ambulance wagon. Colonel 
Maggi had smuggled the wagon and 
horse for the use of his pets, and al- 
though this rig went with the regiment 
on its different marches, there were offi- 
cials who tried to balk the band men 
in its use. But they failed every time. 
They failed with General Howard, who 
wrote out an order that the wagon should 
remain in the keeping of the band, and 
they failed with General Hooker in the 
Lookout Valley. The band came out 
ahead every time, and that is how its 
members were able occasionally to furn- 
ish orchestral music. 

The fun at Stafford Court House was 
cut short when orders were received for 
a forced march to Gettysburg. At that 
memorable battle, which has gone down 
into history’ as one of the greatest the 
world has ever seen, the band men of 
the Thirty-Third had all they could do 
as helpers to'the army surgeons, for in 
time of battle this was their duty. The 
carnage at Gettysburg was appalling,and 
on that twenty-five-mile area of battle 
field there was but little rest for any one 
during the three first days of July, ’63. 
On the night of the third day, while Lee, 
under cover of darkness, was retreating 
from the field, the most discouraged man 
in the whole Confederate army, the 
Thirty-Third band, tired and weary from 
their humane but sickening duties, were 
sent for by General Howard. The gen- 
eral thought that a few selections of lively 
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music would serve as a tonic to the brave 
boys who had so nobly held the enemy 
in check; he mentioned this to Smith,and 
the band gave its concert —a concert in- 
tended to encourage, but which in reality 
proved to be a jubilation, for the great 
leader of the southern soldiers had re- 
tired, giving Meade the victory. In 
speaking of this event to the writer not 
long since Mr. Smith said: 

*“*Some of us trembled in our boots 
while trying to lend encouragment to our 
beloved regiment, for shells had fre- 
quently been thrown in our midst. It 
had been two days of hot work for the 
boys, and we did not know what next to 
expect from the enemy.” 

On the march back into Virginia from 
Gettysburg, the band paid proper respect 
to the secessionists in that section, favor- 
ing those on the route with ‘“‘ Yankee 
Doodle” and ‘‘John Brown”’, when in 
passing through a town the blinds of a 
house were closed or the curtains were 
pulled down. At Bristow Station the 
regiment went into camp. ‘This was in 
August, and the latter part of the next 
month, after the eleventh and twelfth 
corps had been consolidated in one, 
known as the twentieth, the band with 
its regiment, being in the consolidation, 
went west under orders detaching these 
corps from the Army of the Potomac. 

No sooner had the regiment reached 
its destination west than General Hooker 
was serenaded, and it’s no wender that 
the band got its second ambulance wagon 
for musical supplies. It was these acts 
of attention on the part of Smith’s band 
which made friends for them wherever 
they went, and Fighting Joe was as fond 
of music as any of the commanders. 
While Hooker’s command was in Look- 
out Valley, General W. T. Sherman came 
up with his army from Vicksburg, and 
took command of the whole force. With 
him was the Eleventh regular regimental 
band, acknowledged to be Sherman’s 
favorite, The Massachusetts musicians 
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and the regulars gave concerts in front 
of Sherman’s headquarters, alternating 
in the selections rendered, and it was 
not long before the hero of Atlanta ad- 
mitted to his officers ‘‘that his own band 
wasn’t in it with those New Englanders.”’ 

Mr. Smith, in relating this experience 
to the writer, explained this by saying: 

“One of General Sherman’s aides 
made me aware of this bit of good news, 
and after that we swore by General Sher- 
man, you can bet. And he was good to 
us, too,’’ continued the venerable band 
leader. ‘‘Many’s the little favor he has 
shown us. Once, I remember, when we 
had orders to go back to the surgeons as 
helpers, I saw him, muffled up in a great 
coat, coming out of the wood. We were 
in line.of battle and the general was 
looking around to see how matters were 
going. He mistook us for men about to 
desert. It was a drizzly day and some 
of the band did not recognize him until 
he spoke. His greeting was character- 
istic of the man. ‘Stop, boys! What 
are you going that way for? The troops 
are up ahead,’ was the order given in his 
quick manner, almost in‘a single breath. 
I stepped up to him, saluted and said: 
‘General, this is the Thirty-Third band; 
we are ordered back to help the doctors.’ 
‘Oh! Yes, yes, the Thirty-Third band; 
Smith’s. You’re privileged characters; 
go where you damn please,’ came the 
reply, as if rattled off by machinery. 
He’d talk faster than any man I- ever 
heard.”’ 

Sherman, like other generals who had 
been in command of the Thirty-Third 
regiment, had been hypnotized by its 
band. While at Wauhatchie in the 
Lookout Valley, there were two brigade 
bands—the Seventy-Third Ohio and the 
Fifty-Fifth Ohio. The three made up 
an orchestra with Israel Smith as the 
leader, and the officers, to kill the time 
evenings, held ‘‘he’’ dances. 

When Hooker fought his famous battle 
in the clouds and captured Lookout 
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Mountain, the Thirty-Third band, with 
its usual enterprise, climbed the peak of 
Lookout, took in the wonderful view, 
where can be seen seven states, and 
played all the national airs. It is said 
the delightful strains of those airs were 
heard in Chattanooga, three miles away. 
In the various undertakings of this band, 
Amasa Glover of Brockton and A. P. 
Hazzard of Stoneham were able lieuten- 
ants. With Glover as the promoter, 
Smith as the master and Hazzard as the 
advisor, the band walked right into 
popularity. It had the talent, and its 
members were ever ready to please. 

In the following Spring, 1864, the army 
started on its campaign against Johnston, 
but nothing out of the ordinary trans- 
pired for the Massachusetts musicians 
until Atlanta was reached. Here the 
Thirty-Third and Second Massachusetts 
regiments did provost duty, General 
Sherman occupying the home of a Mrs. 
Welch as his headquarters. The band 
gave a benefit concert in the Athenaeum 
for the benefit of Mrs. Welch, netting 
$200 for that lady. Then began a series 
of entertainments by the band, aided by 
Mrs. Welch and others. The season 
lasted four weeks, and in that time the 
band took $8,000. After giving Mrs. 
Welch $2,000, the balance was divided 
among the musicians, in payment of the 
amount due from the officers of the regi- 
ment. In these entertainments A. P. 
Hazzard was the manager. He intro- 
duced theatricals in connection with the 
concerts, and in one piece which the 
boys staged he was musician, author, 
actor, stage manager, printer, bill poster 
and property man. General Sherman 
gave the band the use of the Athenaeum 
free, saying that “its members hadn’t 
money enough to hire it.’” When Sher- 
man continued his march to the sea- 
board, that beautiful city was reduced to 
ashes. The last regiment to march out 
of the town was the Thirty-Third, and 
the night before the band once more 


serenaded their beloved general, reading 
the music by the light of the flames. It 
must have been a weird sight— a sight 
sad indeed for the crestfallen chivalry of 
the South. While in front of Savannah, 
Smith was sent for by General Sherman. 
He found him with General Slocum, 
and after answering numerous questions 
about the band, Smith all the while 
thinking he was in for a reprimand, the 
general remarked: 

‘Well, Smith, I want you to have your 
band in readiness next Thursday morn- 
ing early to go into Savannah and play 
the national airs in Pulaski Square.” 

These orders were carried out to the 
letter, and Sherman’s officers afterwards 
stated to Mr. Smith that those instruc- 
tions were the first authentic an- 
nouncement of the general’s intention 
to enter that city. 

It was on Christmas day, 1864, that 
this concert was given. Thousands 
flocked to Pulaski Square to hear the 
band, and so great was the crush that 
General Sherman ordered the crowd dis- 
persed. After the concert the band re- 
turned to its regiment encamped outside 
the city. It repeatedly visited Sherman 
at his headquarters, the elegant mansion 
of a British merchant, and also gave 
concerts, but not with the success that 
marked the Atlanta affair. The march 
through the Carolinas into Virginia was 
but a repetition of the experiences of the 
beginning of its existence. The stay in 
Richmond was brief. The war was over, 
and band men and soldiers were anxious 
to return home. The last grand act in 
which the band figured was in Washing- 
ton, May 24, 1865, when Sherman’s army 
passed in review before the president 
of the United States with ten bands 
consolidated under Smith’s leadership. 
Then came discharge. The band’s 
last appearance as an organization 
was in Boston, when it paraded 
through the streets, after leaving Read- 
ville when the regiment disbanded. 
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[EDITOR’S NOTE: —“ Little Helps” were unavoidably omitted from the National 
for July, but we hope to have a generous number of these small and useful “reminders” in 


each National hereafter. 


The special prize of 55 for the best contribution to the Home 
department in July, was awarded to Mrs. Kate E. The 


w, of Vernon Center, Minnesota. Let 


us say again that for each “little help” of from fifty to 100 words the National will pay fifty 


cents ; and for the best one each month a special prize of $2. 


We wish to hear from all the 


women readers of the magazine upon everything that concerns home life. ] 


LITTCE. Wetrs 
By MRS. MARGARET K. FELT 


SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


MY way of making use of all discarded 

cotton shirt waists, skirts, outing 
shirts, and all worsted and cotton pieces 
left over from the family dressmaking, is 
to cut the material, if not too heavy, into 
narrow strips, sew together and knit into 
rugs, being sure to use but one kind of 
material in a rug. Knit a plain center 
any size that you wish and then knit 
strips and sew around it until your mat 
is the desired size. I have made some 
by knitting strips of various colors, each 
strip being all one color, and then again 
I blend the colors, which is a very good 
way to use very small pieces and makes 
a prettier mat. I have made one of silk, 
using all the small bits, and my friends 
think it is very pretty. I make the first 
strip around the center three stitches in 
width, the next five stitches, the next 
seven, and so on till the mat is as large 
as I wish. If any of the readers of the 
Home department of the National are 
shut in and depend largely for their 
interests in their own homes, I hope they 
may find as much pleasure as I have in 
making the knitted mat. 


By ALICE PERRIGO BROWN 


POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


I. Ina farmhouse, where in Summer the 
kitchen is converted into a cool dining- 


room, and a large airy shed, well lighted 
and equipped with screens, is used for 
the kitchen, many steps are saved by the 
use, in place of a cistern, of a tank lined 
with galvanized sheet iron. This tank, 
seven feet by two and one-half feet by 
one and one-half feet, was made by the 
farmer and is located in the lower part of 
a large cupboard’ built in the kitchen 
against the shed partition wall. When 
the supply of rainwater fails it is filled 
by the farmer and his son from a spring 
not far from the house. A faucet in the 
kitchen and another ‘in the shed connect 
with the tank. In the dish cupboard, 
above, doors open into both rooms, so 
that dishes can be kept away from either 
side. 


II. In another house, where there is 
connection with the village waterworks, 
but no hot water front to the range, the 
range tank is filled from a second faucet 
extending slightly into the tank through 
a small circular opening in the cover. 
The expense of extending the pipe across 
the room and down to the range was 
slight. 


III. The mother of a large family de- 
vised the following plan to save trips up 


and down stairs. She placed a small table 
at the head of the stairs and another at 
the foot. All the things ready to go up 
or down stairs were placed on the respec- 
tive tables. No member of the family 
went up or down empty handed but 
always carried whatever was ready to 
go. The mother was surprised to find 
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how much she was saved, and especially 
gratified by the readiness of her family 
to carry out the plan. This system was 
of very great help when there was sick- 
ness in the family. The nurse, a woman 
of wide experience, said that never 
before had she been so enabled to save 
her strength for the sick room. 


By MRS. AGNES GWIN 


APPLETON CITY, MISSOURI 


I would like to suggest, to any who 
are prone to feel uncertain and worried, 
that there is one almost unfailing remedy, 
and that is a long walk in the pure air 
alone, so that your mind will be recep- 
tive to the calm which contact with 





**outdoors”’ will bring. You will be sur- 
prised to find how petty many cares will 
appear and how buoyant and happy it 
will make you. I have often started for 
a walk, feeling as if I were the most care 
burdened being and have come home 
feeling the whole world were full of 
sweet sunshine. 


By MISS E. 0. WERDEN 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A common wire hairpin is invaluable 
for removing pits from cherries when 
preparing them for canning. The closed 
end of the hairpin slipped in _ beside 
the pit where it joins the stem and 
then twisted under the pit will re- 
move it without disfiguring the fruit. 
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By MRS. G. W. FOX 


FAYETTE, IOWA 


A way to make rugs that look very 
much like fur rugs when done: Take 
burlap, such as comes around furniture, 
cut in strips one and one-half inches 
wide, ravel from each side until there 
are only four threads left in the center 
of the strip, sew them together and knit 
on large wooden needles in strips; sew 
the strips together with threads drawn 
from the burlap, then knit a strip long 
enough to go around the outer edge of 
the rug for border. The burlap can be 
used as it is or colored any color, as it 
takes colors as well as wool, but be sure 
to color it before it is prepared for the 
rug, for if colored after it is raveled it 
spoils the effect somewhat. It can be 
taken to a carpet weaver and woven like 
carpet; in this case it very much resem- 
bles the carpets that are being manufac- 
tured extensively from old ingrain carpet. 


By CECILE I. SNELL 


BRAHAM, MINNESOTA 


I have just finished churning. I took 
a two-quart glass fruit jar, filled it nearly 
two-thirds full of sour cream and screwed 
on the cover. After shaking the jar just 
a few times I saw yellow spots of butter 
through the glass. I shook the jar a 
little more, then opened it and took out 
a goodly amount of nice butter. I salted 
it with a fourth of a teacup of salt and 
we will have some for breakfast. Is this 
method worth trying? 


By ORRA CUSHING NELSON 


WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


I. In this time of thin fabrics and deli- 
cate colors, it behooves us to ‘‘make fast 


ere itruns.’’ Five cents worth of *‘sugar 
of lead’’ is sufficient to “‘set’’ three shirt 
waists or material for one dress. Put 
one teaspoonful in water, with the chill 
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off, enough to cover the article. Soak 
over night, and rinse in clear water. 
Keep away from baby’s investigating 
fingers. 


II. Having tried everything under the 
sun advised by doctors and old aunties, 
for ivy poison, I was in despair of ever 
finding a relief for a child.. She simply 
suffered tortures from just riding through 
the country roads. Having used com- 
mon Dioxogen with good effects for 
wounds on a dog’s throat, also for cold 
sores, I tried it, full strength, at the first 
appearance of the poison ivy. It soothes 
the irritation at once. I kept the wrist, 
where it appeared first, bound up in 
linen saturated with the Dioxogen. In- 
stead of breaking and spreading in their 
usual fashion, the pustules turned. white 
and dried up in less than four days. I 
believe this will prove effectual in other 
cases, at small expense. 


III. Machine oil stains: Cover thickly 
with lard. In four hours wash with cold 
water and good soap. 


IV. Summer salad: Medium sized, 
smooth tomatoes. Scrape out the in- 
sides. Fill with two-thirds of the to- 
mato pulp, one cucumber chopped fine, 
a few bits of lettuce, shredded; little 
grated onion, salt, pepper and the yolks 
of two hard boiled eggs. Serve on let- 
tuce leaves with mayonnaise or whipped 
cream. 


By ANNA L. GIBSON 


RICHFORD, VERMONT 


I. People who are boarding and do 
not have access to the kitchen when 
desiring a pint or more of hot water can 
easily heat the water over a lamp. Take 
the cover or top of a tin can, 
make several slashes in the center, 
place on the top of the chimney; 
water or milk in a tin cup or earthen 
mug will soon heat, placed on this. 
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TEACHING BILLY HIS LETTERS 


II. Stale, dry bread, doughnuts, cake, 
(with or without frosting) make excellent 
brown bread, using the crumbs in place 
of the white flour. 

III. Scraps of beef (steak or roast) 
chopped and mixed with dried apple 
sauce, spiced, and a little jelly added, 
make splendid mince pies. 

IV. Rinse all colored goods in strong 


salt water before washing and the color 
will not run, 


By M. E. KIMBALL 
NORTH DIXMONT, MAINE 
One part oil of cedar with two parts 


spirits turpentine, is sure death for buf- 
falo bugs. Apply once a week, with 
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a coarse, stiff feather, between the edge 
of the carpet or matting and base board 
and in cracks of the floor, if not covered. 


By M. A. E. 
MONARCH, MONTANA 


Among the many readers of the Na- 
tional there may be some who are unac- 
customed to business, but are obliged 
to undertake it with all of its burden of 
wearisome details. To such I would 
emphasize the importance of filing all 
business letters received and keeping 
a faithful copy of business letters sent. 
This suggestion is a brief one, but if 
acted upon may prove of great value. 


By EMILY 
NORWAY, MAINE 


Do all housekeepers know that if old 
newspapers are carefully tied in bundles, 
and kept at hand, near the kitchen, much 
time and labor may be saved by their 
use? Spread a large piece of newspaper 
on the floor in which to empty the carpet 
sweeper. When preparing a chicken for 
cooking, spread several thicknesses of 
paper on the table and it will save much 
time in cleaning the same. If cleaning 
silver or lamps, cover the table with 
paper before beginning. Sometimes the 
kitchen stove needs cleaning when there 
is not time to do it in the usual way. 
A brisk rubbing with paper will help 
wonderfully. In all these cases the 
papers should be used in generous quan- 
tities, and burned, with all their waste 
contents, at once. 


By EVA RYMAN-GAILLARD 
GIRARD, PENNSYLVANIA 


Realizing the fact that the ‘‘cutting 
out”’ of round cookies was the main part 
of the work because it necessitated 
handling and rolling part of the dough 
over and over again, as well as making 
hundreds of other useless motions, I 
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decided that an easier way was good 
enough for me and abandoned the 
‘‘cookie cutter’? at once, and forever. 
Nowadays I roll the dough into a thin 
sheet and with a thin knife cut it into 
bars or squares. The cookies are cer- 
tainly as pleasing to the eye; as easy to 
bite or break and in every way as desir- 
able as the round ones, while they have 
the advantage of requiring less space 
when put away. The change from round 
to square cookies proved the biggest 
‘*Little Help” toward saving time, 
strength and patience that I have found 
in a long time. 


By MRS. WILLIAM P. WATTERS 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


A good device to save washing com- 
forters and quilts is to baste across the 
top end a facing, a quarter of a yard 
wide or more, of cheese cloth or other 
material. The facing may be taken off 
and washed frequently. This also keeps 
the bedding from wearing out. 


By SUE E. SINDLE 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Please tell Nationalites to sprinkle the 
outsides of window and: door sills thick 
with cayenne or black pepper and with 
a small paint brush dipped in gasoline 
go over baseboards and around decors, 
windows, corners, cracks and crevices, 
and carpet edges, and all the screens, 
and the insect pest will be minimized if. 
not entirely prevented. The furniture 
may need a dose too. Kerosene is just 
as good as gasoline, but leaves a grease 
spot in carpets. Turpentine is good too. 
Watch for ant nests in piles of books 
and papers, dried fruit and all grocers’ 
supplies. Watch! 
By MILDRED L. BROWN 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


I. In washing a kitchen floor which 
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has the varnish off a good deal, it is 
much easier to use the stub of a broom 
(leaving the entire handle) than to use 
an ordinary scrub brush, getting on 
hands and knees, and the results are the 
same, 


II. In mixing flour and water for 
thickening, it will not lump if mixed 
with a fork. 


III. If fingers are stained from peel- 
ing fruits, dip them in strong tea, wash 
thoroughly with nail brush and again in 
clear warm water and the stains will dis- 
appear. 

IV. After peeling onions rub the 
hands with raw potato to remove scent. 


By PERCY FIELDING 
ITHICA, NEW YORK 


I had often been annoyed when using 
sewing silk on the sewing machine, with 
the silk slipping from the spool too 
rapidly, and winding itself around the 
spook spindle, thus bringing me to a halt 
and often breaking the needle. One 
day it occurred to me to try a heavy 
piece of cloth under the spool. I there- 
fore took a piece of beaver cloth, about 
the size of a quarter of a dollar, cut a 
hole in the center and placed it on the 
spindle and the spool of silk upon it. 
The result was most satisfactory. I have 
never since had any trouble with sewing 
silk and gladly pass my discovery along 
- to others who may have experienced like 
annoyance, 

By LUCY TRACY 
PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 
I. In making fruit pies make a small 


opening in the crust and insert a little 
The steam will escape 


paper funnel. 
and the juice will not run out into the 
oven. 


II. The rubber rollers of the clothes 
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wringer may be cleaned after wringing 
the colored clothes by rubbing with a 
cloth which has been dipped in kerosene. 


By K. T. B. I. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


I. Instead of lugging a coal scuttle 
from room to room keep on hand a stout 
card box such as ‘‘Zest?’ or ‘*Force’’ 
come in, and fill that from scuttle. The 
weary housewife will be surprised to find 
how much coal it will hold, and how 
much strength will be saved. 


II. If the boiled potatoes from dinner 
are not enough for breakfast a very tasty 
dish can be made by cutting stale bread 
into small pieces and frying with them. 
This really adds to the taste of the 
potato. 


By M. V. H. 


FALL RIVER, WISCONSIN 


I, Here is a tested recipe for baking 
powder, which is every bit as good and 
costs only one-third as much, as the pur- 
chased article. ‘They do say”’’ it is just 
like it. 

Tartaric acid, six ounces. 
Bicarbonate of soda, eight ounces. 
Flour, one pint. 

Corn starch, one pint. 

Sift nine times. This makes three 
pound cans. 


II. Two uses for kerosene: To clean 
the bath tub, pour a little kerosene on 
a cloth and wipe the tub with it. It 
cleans better than soap and water, with 
no scrubbing; to clean a comb, pour 
a little kerosene into a wash bowl, then 
brush comb with it, using a nail brush. 


III. An economical way to save pieces 
of soap that are too small for use: Cover 
them with water, boil and pour into a 
cup. When it cools, you will have a 
good cake of soap. 

IV. Try this way to fry bullheads or 
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other small fish. Roll them in beaten 
egg and cracker crumbs and fry in deep 
* Jard. 


V. A Christmas gift, ready for next 
Christmas: Take eleven numbers of your 
National Magazine, remove the ‘‘June 
Winston’’ stories and place them in a 
cover made by covering two pieces of 
cardboard with figured organdie. Put 
a layer of cotton wadding between the 
organdie and the cardboard. Tie with 
ribbons. 


By DELTA 


NEW YORK CITY 


I. A finger had been cut and no plas- 
ter was at hand to hold the sides of 
the cut together after the bleeding was 
stanched. But Mamma’s desk stood 
near with its stamp box well filled, 
which furnished a substitute. She cut 
a stamp into strips and drew the sides 
of the cut together in approved surgical 
fashion, leaving tiny intervals open to 
the air. No renewal was necessary, as 
the cut was not a serious one. One 








THE TURTLE VILLAGE 


BY JAMES BALL NAYLOR 








A turtle village stood upon the shore ; 
Each inhabitant a-peeping from his 
door 
Thought he saw a strange com- 
motion 
In direction of the ocean — 
And he strained his eyes and 
stretched his neck the more. 
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night our hot water bag revealed a small 
hole at a moment when it was urgently 
required. The resourceful member of 
the family made it do temporary service 
by putting two strips of rubber plaster 
crossed upon the hole. In fact it was 
several weeks before we found it neces- * 
sary to renew the tinkering. 


II. When you go away for the Sum- 
mer tuck into a corner of your trunk 
five or six small gimlets. Year after 
year these have done good service in 
country hotel closets where the hooks 
were few and far between. 


III. At any large hardware store a 
little metal rest can be bought for a 
trifle, which will fit any lamp chimney 
by bending it to the right dimensions. 
In this way baby’s food can be heated, 
or water boiled for the various uses of 
the traveler or the invalid. 

IV. After a breakfast of eggs I 
gather up all the silver, put it into a 
bowl and put salt over it just 
moistened with water. There will be 
no egg stains after this treatment. 





A large and lusty wave approached 
the shore, 
And tumbled on the sands, with 
sudden roar; 
And each turtle rudely banished 
Took his house and quickly van- 
ished — 
And there wasn’t any village ANY 
more! ad 
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V. If you are looking for a birthday 
present at this season of the year, try 
a lemonade spoon. It has a long, hol- 
low tube behind the handle which takes 
the place of the straw admirably, and 
also has the advantage of being very 
pretty. 


VI. Broiled salt mackerel is a break- 
fast dish to which all are partial, but 
there was always a difficulty about en- 
tirely eradicating the fishy smell from 
the forks, until a visit to Aunt Jennie’s 
kitchen showed a pot of fresh earth on 
the kitchen table into which the forks 
were stuck and left for a couple of hours 
with an excellent result. 


& 
PASS IT ON 


By LAURA M. PARSONS 


CHARDON, OHIO 


HERE are better ways of doing things 
If people did but know, 
And so, ’tis ‘‘Little Helps’’ we need 
As through this world we go. 


If there are ways of making bread 
Much better than our own; 

A better way of making jell 
Than we have ever known; 


If one can make a berry pie 
And keep the juice ALL in; 

If one has got a handy way 
Of mending up old tin; 


If one has unsurpassed success 
In making flowers grow, 

Don’t hesitate to make it known: 
*Tis what we want to know. 


Oftimes ’tis but a little hint 
We need to lessen labor, 

And if we pass it on it may 
Be useful to a neighbor. 


If your hot water bottle leaks 
And patches will not stay, 
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A piece of rubber band put through 
Will prove a better way. 


If you are sick and cannot take 
A bit of solid food, 

A dainty broth of beef, home dried, 
Will set and relish good. 


Some things we find out for ourselves 
And some we must be told, 

And oftentimes new ways we find 
Are better than the old. 


Then let us all join hand in hand 
And give as well as take 

To help this Magazine, and for 
Our own and others’ sake. 


With ‘Little Helps’’ along the way 
To make our burdens light, 

The nearer this will seem to us 
‘*A land of pure delight.”’ 


2 
LEMONS 


By MRS. T. A. ROSE 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


AIL HAMILTON’S ‘Ten miles 
from a lemon’’ expresses the acme 


of discontent. Moore says: ‘‘A Per- 
sian’s heaven is easily made. ‘Tis but 
black eyes and lemonade.’’ Goldsmith 


adds: ‘“ I’ll be with you in the squeezing 
of a lemon.”’ 

We know in a dull sort of way that 
lemons are useful, and if we didn’t we 
might easily find this out by looking 
over the papers. But just how valuable 
they are, few of us realize. ‘They are of 
great medicinal value, and are better 
than patent medicines and nostrums put 
up in bottles and boxes for the benefit (?) 
of the human family. If possible, 
purchase them in June or July, 
when they are freshest, cheapest and 
most plentiful, by the box. In the 
store room have hooks from which to 
suspend them in nets and where there 
can be a free circulation of air. 
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Lemons used externally will aid in 
beautifying any one. ‘There is noth- 
ing more valuable for the toilet table 
than a solution of lemon juice; a little 
rubbed into the hands, face and neck at 
night will not only whiten but soften the 
skin. A paste made of magnesia and 
lemon juice applied to the face and 
hands upon lying down for a fifteen 
minutes’ rest will bleach the skin beauti- 
fully. 

Tor discolored or stained finger nails, 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice in a cup of 
warm soft water is invaluable; this is 
one of the very best manicure aids. It 
will loosen the cuticle from the finger 
nails as well as remove discolorations. 

In the West Indies a lemon bath is 
almost a daily luxury. Three or four 
limes or lemons are sliced into the water 
and allowed to lie for half an hour, in 
order that the juice may be extracted. 
A remarkable sense of freshness and 
cleanliness is given to the skin. 

Lemon juice in water is an excellent 
dentifrice. ‘This about the only simple 
remedy for removing the tartar and is 
also valuable for sweetening the breath. 
Lemon juice and.a pinch of salt will 
remove the most obstinate of stains. 
Never throw away lemon or orange peel, 
for these alone will often take away 
stains without using water. 

A teaspoonful of lemon juice in a 
small cup of black coffee will drive away 
an attack of bilious headache, but it is 
better to use them freely and so avoid 
the cause. 

A slice of lemon rubbed on the temples 
and back of the neck is also good for 
headache. These facts help in beauti- 
fying one, for who can be _ beautiful 
and ailing at the same time? The days 
are past when the delicate woman with 
‘‘nerves” was the heroine of all the 
novels and the ‘‘clinging vine’’ sup- 
posed to be admired by all men. 

A remedy for freckles is to put a tea- 
spoonful each of powdered borax and 
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sugar into the juice of a lemon; put in 
a glass bottle and apply twice each day. 
Also one ounce each of powdered alum 
and lemon juice, one pint rose water. 
Apply two or three times per day. 

For cleansing silver nothing is better 
than silver powder; but a finer,more last- 
ing brilliancy is attained if each article 
is rubbed with slices of lemon before 
the final washing with soap and water. 
For oxidized silver use a solution of 
camphor. Fruit and mildew stains on 
white fabrics are easily removed by 
putting first in cold water and then in 
half a pint of water one tablespoonful 
of lemon juice and one teaspoonful of 
oxalic acid. Always rinse well after 
using an acid lest it eat into the ma- 
terial. White hooks and eyes often rust 
a white waist or skirt band or belt. To 
remove, cover the spot with salt, squeeze 
lemon juice over it and rub-thoroughly, 
then rinse with cold water at once. 
Iron rust on marble can generally be 
removed by the use of lemon juice. 

Never despair when linen seems hope- 
lessly scorched from an over heated iron. 
Soak stain in lukewarm water and 
squeeze lemon juice over it, sprinkle 
with salt and place in sunshine to 
bleach. This power of sunlight added 
to the salt and lemon will remove iron 
rust and the spots left from most kinds 
of ink. If necessary, repeat the process 
three or four times. If the juice of 
lemon or any acid fruit has taken the 
color from gown or apron it may be 
restored by touching the spot in house- 
hold ammonia. 

For lemon shrub use fresh lemons, 
squeezing out the juice; strain. ‘To each 
pint add one pound of white sugar and 
bring to a boil; pour into jars, seal and 
set aside to use in ice water. 

Before using lemons always roll them 
with the hand on a table or hard surface. 
This will cause them to yield a larger 
quantity of juice. 

Add lemon juice to the water in which 
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rice is boiled, as it causes the grains to 
separate. For a delicious lemon cheese, 
disolve one ounce of gelatine in one pint 
of water, add one-quarter pound of sugar, 
the rind and juice of one large lemon 
and simmer over the fire until the gela- 
tine is disolved. Strain when nearly 
cold, beat into it the thoroughly beaten 
white of one egg. When turned out it 
will look like snow. 


2 


A WOMAN’S WAY IN 
GARDEN: ‘AUGUST 


By JULIE ADAMS POWELL 
STAMFORD, 

Tei ER for pickles the small cucum- 
bers, nasturtium berries, and beans, 


for now they are in better flavor and 
tenderer than they will be later. 


THE 


CONNECTICUT 


We keep our annuals closely gathered 
and all withered leaves picked off, and 
the late sweet peas must be soaked twice 
a day with water at the roots. Cut out 
flower stalks as they cease blooming, and 
if the seeds are plump and ripe save 
them. Gather this month seeds of all 
annuals you wish to sow next Spring; 
but hollyhocks do better if their seeds 
are allowed to fall from the parent plant 
and sink into the ground. They will 
come up in new plants next Spring, and 
these may ther be set out where they 
are to blossom, and as soon as their 
blooming is done, cut them down to the 
ground, and move them to a fresh situa- 
tion, where the ground has been well 
dressed with fertilizer from the stable. 
But do this in September before the 
frosts come. By continuing this treat- 
ment you may keep the same variety for 
years. 

In August I order my bulbs for Winter 
flowering in the house, and for outdoor 
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planting in beds. Get two or three hun- 
dred different colored crocuses this Fall, 
and make holes about three inches deep 
in the grass on the lawn, and drop in 
a crocus bulb. Cover each with fine 
earth and stamp’ down. It will be a 
pleasure to see the lawn studded with 
their bright faces in the early Spring 
time. Of all the bulbs for Winter flower- 
ing, the sweetest and most satisfactory is 
the freesia. The yellow flowers are 
beautiful, and this Winter I am going to 
revel in the white and the yellow freesia. 


Every month, commencing now, plant 
a dozen bulbs, and from October until 
April your rooms can be cheered by their 
sweetness. Then there are the Roman 
hyacinth, the narcissi, the tulips and 
jonquils. Order them during August 
and you will get better bulbs than if 
ordered later. 


2 
THE BOY 


By JOSEPHINE E. TOAL 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 


A HEEDLESS boy he was and trouble- 
some 
Beyond compare. 
wild. 
He hated books—a boorish, untaught 
child. 
I looked upon his face; no good can 
come, 
I said, for nothing innocent is there. 
One day I came upon the truant lad 
Asleep beside the water, where the 
glad, 
Bright sunlight warmed the hazy Autumn 
air. 
The vicious brow was smooth and fair; 
no trace 
Of sullenness about the lips that smiled 
As if a vision holy held the child. 
In awe I looked upon that angel face. 


Vexatious, wilful, 




















NCH by inch, hour by hour, the Japs 

are closing in on Port Arthur; steadily, 
warily, they are tightening the lines 
around the Russian main army in the 
north, at Liaoyang. Two hundred thou- 
sand strong, under Kuroki, Oku and 
Nodzu, with Count Oyama coming over 
to take supreme command, they threaten 
to capture or annihilate Kuropatkin’s 
army. The Russian leader has asked 
St. Petersburg for 250,000 more men, 
but the czar says no—he cannot lay 
more burdens on his people. Tokvo is 
saying little or nothing for publication. 
The Japs eat little, breathe deep, keep 
clean, sleep sound, shoot straight, work 
for love of it and fight like healthy pa- 
triots. The Russians who came to scoff 
have stayed to praise. 


We welcome into the list of American 
magazines The Far East, which comes 
to us from 99 Nassau Street, New York 
City. The Far East aspires to be the 
voice of Japan in America. It is favor- 
ably introduced by Baron Kentaro Kane- 
ko and commended by Consul General 
Uchida. Mr. Adachi Kinnosuke is its 
general manager. The editor is not 
without a lively sense of humor, for in 
his ‘‘ Foreword”’ he says: 


‘*To be a voice of the Far East — that 
is an ambition the modesty of which is 
not altogether becoming even to one 
greater than an everyday god. But what 
would you? Some one must read a ser- 
mon on that excellent virtue to this great 
country so world-famous for its nerve. 
And the simple: fact of it all is that the 
good work has fallen upon us. At any 
rate, you may be sure of one thing: al- 
though the entire publication dons the 
civilized garment of civilized letters, the 
soul and the heart of all is—in fact, 
every line of it comes—from that be- 
nighted home-land of heathenism and of 
the sun, called Nippon.”’ 


He promises to record the material 
progress of Japan, adding, with an 
apologetic air: 

“And if you see here and there 
throughout the publication a more leis- 
urely touch on life and letters and art of 
the Far East, it is simply because these 
things are much more important with the 
unenlightened nations of the East than 
the civilized tortures called electricity 
and steam—and also because you do 
not know anything about them.”’ 

“Vol. I, No. I’’ of The Far East is 
decidedly a high grade magazine, the 
spirited voice of an intellectual and a 
powerful people — spite of the incidental 
“‘joshing’’ in the editor’s ‘‘Foreword.’’ 
An admirably vivid character sketch of 
Vice Admiral Togo, by Shimazu Shiro; 
“The New Woman of New Nippon,”’ by 
Madame Uchida; ‘‘The Significance of 
Nippon’s Occupation of Dalny;’’ ‘‘The 
War: What It Really Means to Russia 
and to Nippon’’; ‘‘Nippon in Miniature 
at St. Louis;’’ with papers on the art 
and letters of Japan and a brilliant war 
story, make up the number. At the end 
of the magazine is ‘‘An Invitation to 
Japan,’’ by Count Hachisuka, president 
of the Welcome Society of Japan, who 
assures American travelers of their en- 
tire safety from the risks of war, en route 
to and in his country; and the editor 
adds this characteristic comment: 


‘*This should be the year of all others 
to visit the Land of the Rising Sun. 
The fever of patriotic excitement that 
underlies the calm of the East has the 
effect of intensifying everything. Great 
works of art should be done in Nippon 
this year, and great festivals should be 
held in honor of each successive victory 
that falls to her arms on Jand and sea. 
Visitors are welcome among the busy 
folk over there, and this year their wel- 
come will be warmer than usual. Not 
only do they bring material prosperity 
to the heavily burdened country, but 
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they bring the sympathy of cordial 
friendliness from all quarters of the 
world’ to people who hold it in greatest 
appreciation. ”’ 


Dr. Poultney Bigelow, historian of 
Germany and globe trotter generally, 
sends his National readers a friendly 
token from Tangier, reproduced in fac- 
simile on this page. I take it that the 
potentate whose face adorns the post 
card is the same that the bandit Rassoo- 
zolum, or some such person, meant to 
annoy, when he kidnapped Mr. Perdi- 
caris, the American whose friends re- 
cently had the pleasure of putting up 
afatransom. Dr. Bigelow sends us, for 
the September number of the National, 
a really timely and readable article 
with the terrifying title: ‘‘The GER- 
MAN MILITARY SYSTEM In Its 
Relation TO CIVIL LIBERTY and 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS.” It 
is, in short, an ardent plea for the re- 
vival of the spirit of ’76, for the national- 
izing and vitalizing of our militia, to 
the end that we may become ‘‘a democ- 


racy of soldiers—a nation in arms.” It 
was characteristic of Dr. Bigelow’s cheer- 
ful impudence that he should send an 
article of this kind to Boston, the home 
of the antis, to get it printed. 


The October National, by the way, 
will present a witty and loving character 
study of the greatest of all the anti-im- 
perialists, under the title: ‘‘Senator 
Hoar at Home.’’ It is done by Mary 
Caroline Crawford, and it is well done. 

In the National for September, Mr. 
Chapple will give us, in his ‘‘ Affairs at 
Washington,’’ his personal impressions 
of both the great national political con- 
ventions, and of the presidential cam- 
paign. He will also make further record, 
from his viewpoint in the Liberal Arts 
palace, where he is producing a souvenir 
edition of the National, of the lights and 
shadows of life at the World’s Fair. 

Another feature of the September 
National will be Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford’s sympathetic story of how Helen 
Adams Keller, blind, deaf and dumb, 
won her A. B. degree at Radcliffe college. 
























YPEWRITERS are the gatling guns of modern commerce. 
Bulwer’s sentiment that ‘‘the pen is mightier than the sword,”’ 
will have to give way before the typewriter, and the saying 
revised to read, ‘‘The typewriter is greater than the gatling 
gun.’’ The invention of the typewriter is a standing proof 

that American ingenuity will always find its way through. It is likely 
that the typewriting machine will become the most powerful factor in 
the unifying of all languages into one universal tongue, and it seems 
probable that English will in time be almost a cosmopolitan language, in 
some measure realizing the dreams of the scholars of long ago of an 
interchangeable tongue. 

The typewriter bids fair to supercede the steel pen as completely as 
the steel pen has superceded the old time quill.’ There are a number of 
reasons why this should be so, the foremost being the speed and legibility readily 
attained by even an average operator. Then while it is most used by English 
speaking peoples, it can be adapted to any language. 

For many years one serious condition existed, which in many instances pro- 
hibited the use of the typewriter among the great middle class—the price. Like 
most useful articles which have proved a great success, the typewriter has com- 
manded a good price for the amount of labor and material necessary to its con- 
struction. But inventive genius has continued the work upon the typewriter prob- 
lem in the effort to produce a machine the cost of which should be merely nomi- 
nal, bringing this little economizer of time and labor within the reach of all workers, 
as for instance, the professional men—doctors, ministers and others—who have felt 
the need of such assistance, but have not seen their way to invest so large a sum 
in. a mere timesaver. 

It is to meet the needs of these and of the smaller business men that a new 
typewriter has been built, the ‘ Postal.” 

Within the past year my attention has been drawn to this new make of type- 
writer whose motto is ‘‘the only real typewriter at a low price.’’ Realizing what 
this means to the host of people who have waited for a real typewriter at a low 
price, I determined to visit the factory of the Postal Typewriter at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, and satisfy an inward curiosity as to how it was possible to build a 
practical and efficient typewriter to retail for so small a price as $25. 

A delightful car ride through the wide streets fringed with the well kept homes 
of the residents brought me to Norwalk, Connecticut, right in the heart of New 
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England machinery industries, 
where the best skilled labor in the 
world can be had, and the car 
stopped almost in front of the door 
of the factory. Here they were 
ready to demonstrate the efficiency 
of the ‘‘Postal’’ and to take me 
through the factory and explain 
any of the mysteries that might be 
connected with the manufacture of 
so useful a product at so low a 
price. 

Leaving the business office, with 
its clicking typewriters and by hh —_——=_=_ — — 
order clerks, we passed into the Pe en eer 
tool room where the intricate tools are Postal Typewriter. The mechanical ac- 
manufactured for the cutting and trim- curacy of the machine is so perfect that 
upon the pressure of the key this 
little wheel turns to the letter in- 
dicated and makes a perfect, even 
impression upon the slightest 
touch. The simplicity of its ar- 
rangement contributes greatly to 
its writing facilities, and for the 
first time since its advent a thor- 
oughly practical and efficient type- 
writer is .put on the market to 
retail for $25. In speed and dura- 
bility it is equal to the higher 
priced machines, and the quality 

* of the work will bear close investi- 
A VIEW IN THE MACHINE ROOM gation. It is the only typewriter 
ming of the sheets of steel that are so at a low price that will cut mimeo- 
necessary to the building of the type- graph stencils, manifold many carbon 
writer. The machine room adjoin- 
ing this has powerful automatic 
stampers that bite the steel sheets 
like paper, and the process when 
completed is so thorough that only 
a shred of waste is left. The 
power for these huge machines is 
supplied by a great engine in the 
basement. 

Adjoining is the wheel room, 
where are the tools and machinery 
with which are made the writing 
wheels. These wheels contain on 
their circumference all the letters 
and characters (84) used in the A VIEW IN THE ASSEMBLING ROOM 
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copies and has the universal key board. 
One great advantage the ‘‘ Postal” has 
over other makes of machines, is the 
fact that this little wheel can be substi- 
tuted in less than a minute’s time with 
another wheel upon which are the char- 
acters of any other language, either 
French, German, Spanish, Swedish or 
Russian, should the operator desire to 
write in any of these languages. A 
printed keyboard is furnished for the 
information of the operator who would 
not understand the foreign letters. This 
shows the advantage which the ‘‘Postal”’ 
has over other machines for foreign cor- 
respondence. Wheels with different 
styles of type can also be substituted. 
Perhaps the most interesting room is 
the assembling room, where the different 
parts are put together. Here long rows 
of workmen are busy assembling the 
parts of the typewriter, and inspectors 
thoroughly testing the machine before 
passing it into the shipping room. 
There is no doubt but that the ‘‘ Postal’’ 
has a great future before it, for the time 
is fast approaching when every merchant 
and professional man must have a type- 
writer. It is much easier to write with a 
machine than with a pen, and parents are 
beginning to realize what a help it would 
be to their children when they grow 
up to be able to write on a typewriter 
as naturally as they could with a pen. 
The ‘‘Postal’’ was first put on the 
market eighteen months ago. It has 
been quite generally advertised, and the 
guarded inquiries which came to the 
makers indicated the distrust that so 
cheap a typewriter aroused, but these 
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same inquiries also showed how greatly 
the need of such a machine was felt. 
Very soon the thorough efficiency of the 
‘*Postal’’ was fully demonstrated to all 
interested persons. Then the sales 
began. Every machine placed told its 
own story, and order after order came 
tumbling in. The Company’s factory 
was kept very busy supplying the orders, 
and before the first year’s lease was run 
out, it became necessary to look for 
larger quarters, and Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut, was selected. 

Mr. W. P. Quentell, the vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Postal 
Typewriter Company, whose efforts suc- 
ceeded in placing the machine favorably 
before the American public, is a cool, 
keen, conservative young business man, 
whom the startling success of the ‘‘ Pos- 
tal’? has in no wise disturbed. Mr. 
N. L. Carpenter, president of the Postal 
Typewriter Company, and Mr. Quentell 
have for years been members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and the New York 
Cotton Exchange. They went into the 
manufacture of Postal Typewriters be- 
cause they saw a field that showed a 
chance for a good machine and knew 
the ‘‘Postal’’ was the machine. They 
find much pleasure in the fact that they 
are able to give the American people 
a typewriter which actually ‘‘fills the 
bill,’’ at a reasonable price. 

Those who visit the Exposition will 
have an opportunity to see the Postal 
Typewriter and its successful work in a 
neat booth in the Liberal Arts Building 
where it is very conspicuous among the 
higher priced machines. 
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THE TIME-KEEPERS OF PROGRESS 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION OF A PUBLIC UTILITY 


RESIDENT McKINLEY in his last 

great speech at Buffalo proclaimed: 
‘*Expositions are the time keepers of 
progress.’’ It is fitting that the great 
souvenir of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position should be an Ingersoll Dollar 
Watch, for it is symbolical of the pro- 
gress that has been made during the 
brief space of a little over ten years 
which have elapsed since the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. 

There was an Ingersoll Dollar Watch 
at the Columbian Exposition. It had 
its birth that year. It was a large, cum- 
bersome affair intended to be worn as 
a practical joke by the wearer or hung 
up as a unique ornament. ‘Today sees 
that original Ingersoll watch both ex- 
panded and contracted for commercial 
uses. 

At prominent places on the grounds at 
the St. Louis Fair are seen great watches 
placed, at the request of the manage- 
ment, like town clocks for the conven- 
ience of the millions who visit the fair, 
ticking off the seconds. In size and 
shape they fur nish an im- 
pressive idea of what can be 
accomplished in the way of 
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watch building. By way of contrast, 
in neat booths to be found in every con- 
spicuous place at the Exposition, are dis- 
played the Ingersoll souvenir watches, 
small, neat and accurate. On the back 
are relief heads of Thomas Jefferson, 
whose genius of statesmanship made 
possible the Louisiana Purchase, which 
the Fair commemorates, and Napoleon 


Bonaparte, who consented to sell what is 
now the Empire of the Middle West. 
On the face of the watch is the beautiful 
picture, in colors, of the Cascade, the 
artistic outdoor triumph of the whole 
Exposition. 

There is a suggestion to every passer- 
by that no matter how great is his faith 
in human nature, there would be more 
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security in purchasing an Ingersoll Dol- 
lar Watch to replace his gold one while 
mingling in the throngs at the Exposi- 
tion. 

It is a practical souvenir and a univer- 
sal one, for a watch knows no language 
nor country in performing its work. 

From the Japanese and Russian war 
in the Orient to the throngs of the Ex- 
position, this watch is truly a_ time 
keeper of progress. 

On the grounds are many exhibits that 
furnish new and startling proofs of the 
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progress of our nation, but there 
is an opportunity for a thrill of 
pride in the heart of every patri- 
otic person when he realizes that 
the Ingersoll Dollar Watch set the 
pace for the 
world in the 
watch indus- 
try, and lev- 
eled all classes 
in the matter 
of owning ac- 
curate time 
pieces. 

It has not 
been many 
years since 
the cheap 
watches were 
held up for 
ridicule for 
their long dis- 
tance wind- 
ings. Cheap 
in price meant 
cheap in qual- 
ity. and. 4 
watch without accuracy is worse than no 
watch. The Ingersoll has so revolution- 
ized the former idea of unreliable cheap 
watches that it stands in a class by itself. 

We hear no more about unreliability 
since the advent of the Ingersoll, and 
the old desire to avoid imparting the 
information that one was carrying a 
cheap watch is past. We today find the 
possessor of the Ingersoll watch only too 
glad to proclaim its merits on every 
hand. 

In the Liberal Arts Building and in 
the Manufacturers Building, and on 
through the different buildings of the 
‘Exposition are the succession of booths 
where can be found these souvenir 
watches. 

The visitor dn entering the gates at 
the Exposition, opening his guide 
book to get ‘his bearings finds in 
the first page an advertisement of 
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this little souvenir. If he 
turns to the right or left he 
meets the Ingersoll on every 
hand. Not only in the main 
buildings of the Exposition, 
but on the 
Pike as well 
is found evi- 
dence of the 
ever present 
Ingersoll 
Watch. 

The recog- 
nition of the 
management 
of the Fair 
speaks vol- 
umes for the 
accuracy of 
the Ingersoll 
Dollar Watch, 
which has 
proved a dis- 
tinct service 
to humanity 
in measuring 
time, the 
most relentless factor in man’s achieve- 
ments. 

The gigantic Ingersoll watches about 
the grounds are telling each passerby 
the time of day, reminding many of 
overlooked appointments, and that it 

= is high time to 
hasten to the 
place of meet- 
ing. 

Those who do 
not visit the Fair 
may be glad to 
know that a 
souvenir Inger- 
soll can be had 
by mail by send- 
ing a dollar or an 
inquiry to the 
manufacturers, 
Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., Dept. .36, 
51 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
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By J. H. NEBER 


SECRETARY OF THE SPRINGFIELD BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
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LINCOLN MONUMENT, OAK RIDGE CEMETERY 


N all the broad prairies of Illinois 

there is no more beautiful city than 
Springfield. Each year adds to its ap- 
pearance new attractions that are pleas- 
ing to the eye. Those who saw Spring- 
field forty years ago can hardly imagine 
that it is one and the same place. The 
changes that have taken place since 1860 
have been marvelous. The growth has 
been substantial and the improvements 
have come to stay. Thirty years ago 
there was not a square yard of brick pav- 
ing inthe town. What little paving there 
was consisted of the old wooden block 
pavement, which in time became obso- 
lete. Today the city has miles upon 
miles of substantial brick pavements 
upon streets and avenues that are beau- 
tiful to behold. Stately residences line 
the broad thoroughfares and shade and 
ornamental trees are to be seen by the 
thousands. Springfield is a city of 
homes and home loving people, men and 


women who take pride in keeping abreast 
of the times in the matter of education, 
culture and a refinement that go to make 
Illinois’ capital city the fairest on the 
plain. Less than. forty years ago the 
present court house was the capitol 
building of Illinois. It was all right 
in its time, but the onward march of 
improvement forced it aside and the 
present state capitol was the result of 


‘the spirit of public enterprise that per- 


vaded the people of the city and the 
remainder of the great commonwealth. 

“‘Springfield is the cradle of liberty 
which was rocked by the great emanci- 
pate®, Abraham Lincoln, who lived here, 
labored here, and died a martyr to the 
cause of justice and equality to all men, 
and was laid to rest in the bosom of the 
soil he loved so well. Other great men 
have gone out from our gates. This has 
been the Mecca of men who made his- 
tory, both in the halls of legislation and 
on the field of battle. 

The scenery in and about the city is 
beautiful. A view from the dome of the 
capitol unfolds to the eye a landscape 
that is as enchanting as a dream of fairy- 
land. As far as the eye can reach, sweet 
fields of living green greet the eye, while 
streams of living waters wind like rib- 
bons of silver throughout the panoramic 
view. 

Off to the north can be seen the 
classic Sangamon, upon whose bosom the 
immortal Lincoln began his career as 
a flatboat man. Tender memories and 
tragic recollections cluster around this 
historic city. Memories of the Civil war 
and the stirz:ng times of ’98, and the 
prominent figures of those two dramatic 
episodes lie side by side in that fair city 
of the dead —Oak Ridge. Men have 
lived here who were instrumental in 
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changing the map of the world in a short 
period of time. 

This is an age of push, progress and 
prosperity, and the people of Springfield 
are keeping in line with these conditions. 

Springfield is a city of manufacturing 
establishments, schools and churches. 
No city in Illinois of its size can furnish 
a larger tin bucket brigade than can the 
Capital City. Some of the factories fur- 
nish employment to a small army of men 
who own their own homes and are 
mainly prosperous and happy. 

To mention the various industrial in- 
terests in this city would require more 
space than we can command, suffice it 
to say that no city in Illinois, in propor- 
tion to population, has an equal number 
of manufactories, which have millions of 
dollars of capital invested and pay out 
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hundreds of thousands of dollars to their 
employes every year, nearly all of which 
is distributed among merchants and 
business men generally. 

The coal mines of Sangamon county, 
most of which are adjacent to the city, 
employ a small army of miners, all of 
whom are paid wages that enable black 
diamond artists to save up a good penny 
for.a rainy day. More coal was mined 
in Sangamon county last year than in 
any other county in the state, and it is 
said that there is enough of the article 
hereabouts to Jast a thousand years, as 
the veins are practically inexhaustible. 

Springfield possesses a number of job- 
bing houses whose volume of_ business 
and reputation and credit would be a 


* matter of pride to any city. 


The retail trade of Springfield is of 
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mammoth proportions. The large stocks 
of merchandise carried by our retail 
stores cannot be surpassed anywhere for 
quality and value. The merchants of 
Springfield supply a large proportion of 
the families of Central Illinois within 
a radius of thirty miles with their house- 
hold necessities and general supplies, 
while many articles are carried to the 
four boundaries of the state by visitors 
who do shopping here while sojourning 
within its portals. 

This is also a great railway center. 
Lines passing through the city are the 
Chicago & Alton, the Wabash,the Illinois 
Central, the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western, the C., P. & St. L., the I., D. & 
W.,and the Peoria branch of the C. & A. 
These systems are in touch with all the 
great trunk lines running in all directions 
from the state capital. 

The street car service here is unsur- 
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passed anywhere on the map. All the 
various lines are operated by electricity. 

One of the most efficient fire services 
in the state is maintained by Springfield. 
The fire loss has been remarkably small 
in Springfield. 

Springfield is a well lighted city. The 
benefit of municipal ownership of an 
electrical lighting plant is seen in the 
reduced cost of public lighting, for the 
cost per light is little more than half the 
price paid before the installation of the 
new plant. The plant is operated under 
lease from the city. 

There are two large heating and power 
supplying plants in Springfield, one large 
and old established concern, the other 
now being constructed, but with miles of 
pipes laid and having a capacious and 
modern power house well under way. The 
Capital City will be well and cheaply 
supplied with light, heat and power. 
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The city of Springfield owns its own 
waterworks system, which is an admir- 
able one in many respects, and its capac- 
ity has been equal to all past demands 
and can be extended to meet all future 
requirements. Filtered water is forced 
by direct pressure from the pumping 
works at the Sangamon river to the city. 
The capacity is upward of 3,000,000 gal- 
lons a day. 

The public schools of Springfield are 
the finest west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, the high school being the queen 
among the many temples of learning that 
grace the city. In this connection the 
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and of the United States commissioners, 
whose offices are located in a substan- 
tially constructed and solid stone build- 
ing. Here also are the postoffice, the 
offices of the collector of internal revenue 
district, and the station of the United 
States weather bureau. The federal 
building is a stone structure costing 
$330,000. Its capacity has already been 
outgrown by the expansion of the busi- 
ness of the district and an addition to 
cost $150,000 will be built, for which 
appropriation has already been made by 
the government. 
Springfield has 


several beautiful 
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new public library should be mentioned. 
The building is one of the handsomest 
of the public buildings, and is admirably 
adapted to meet the wants of the general 
public. 

Handsome churches have been pro- 
vided by the different denominations. 
All creeds are represented. 

Springfield is the official headquarters 
of the United States circuit and district 
courts for the southern district of Illinois, 
and also of the judges of these courts, 
and of the United States district attor- 
ney, the United States marshal, the 
clerks of the district and circuit courts 


parks, among which are Reservoir, 
Forest, Mildred, Krous and Washington 
park and boulevard. 

The latest estimate of the population 
of Springfield with its suburban villages 
is 53,537, based upon the compilation of 
the directory publishers, R. L. Polk & 
Co. for 1902. The federal census of 
1900 showed in Springfield proper a 
population of 34,540. But citizens of 
Springfield were never satisfied with 
this return, and regard the figures of the 
Polk people as approximately accurate. 
In 1830, according to Peck’s Manual, 
the population was about 1,000, 


























TEXAS STATE CAPITOL 


AUSTIN, 


HE writer, who has had occasion to 

visit almost every city in the United 
States, feels confident in asserting that 
with perhaps one exception, no more 
beautiful or healthy spot can anywhere 
be found than the city of Austin, Texas. 
Nestling among her violet hills, crowned 
by the hazy mountains which appear in 
distant grandeur, the silvery Colorado 
river threading its way through the 
mountains, and winding around the west- 
ern and southern portion of the city, 
and finally exhausting its power as it 
empties into the Gulf of Mexico. No 
more impressive, inspiring nor pleasing 
sight was ever afforded mortal eyes than 
that obtained by viewing the beautiful 
city of Austin from the vantage point 
offered by the dome of our magnificent 
state house on this ‘delightful day in 
June. 

This massive capitol building is con- 
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structed of Texas granite and is the sec- 
ond finest capitol building in the United 
States, and the seventh largest structure 
in the world. Small wonder then that 
the people of Texas in general, and those 
of Austin in particular, are so proud of 
their magnificent state building and the 
beautiful park by which it is surrounded. 
Located at the top of a slight eminence, 
the approaches readily lend themselves 
to the skill of the landscape gardner and 
the most wonderful effects are here ob- 
tained by the blending of foliage plants 
with variegated flowers, the entrancing 
effect vieing with the hues of the rain- 
bow. 

As an educational center Austin justly 
deserves the name of the ‘‘Athens of the 
South.’’ Preeminent among all the edu- 
cational institutions is the state univei 
sity, at which the tuition is absolutely 
free. The buildings are located on a 
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tract of land comprising forty acres, and 
situated just three-fourths of a mile north 
of the state capitol. The main building 
of the university commands a panoramic 
view of the surrounding country, while 
the numerous accessory buildings are 
scattered about with a view to the com- 
fort of professors and students. Some 
of these buildings attest the generosity 
of ‘Texas’ citizens, who presented them 
to the university. Although compara- 
tively a young institution, the attendance 
comprises nearly one thousand students, 
and already the faculty is considered 


equal to that of Harvard, Yale, and other 


much older institutions of the same class. 
Our system of graded schools and 
private educational institutions is con- 
sidered superior to any in the South. 
Prominent among the state institutions 
located in Austin are the two asylums 
for the blind, one for white pupils and 
the other for the colored blind, deaf and 
dumb. Then we have the state deaf 
and dumb institute, the asylum for the 
insane,and the Confederate Home, where 
the aged and destitute Confederate 
veterans are cared for by the state of 
Texas, ahd right liberally does she pro- 
vide for them. A recent local philan- 
thropic enterprise is the erection of a 
home for aged women, known as the 
Altenheim; its existence is due entirely 
to the charitable ladies of the city. 
Austin has three hospitals, whose medi- 
cal and sanitary arrangements are unex- 
celled. Eminent among these is the 
Seton infirmary, presided over by the 


Sisters of Charity; it ranks foremost for 
equipment, brightness of surroundings 
and location. In addition, we have the © 
city hospital, which is free to the indi- 
gent, but receives a limited number of pay 
patients, and last but not least, the Aus- 
tin sanitarium, a model building located 
near the state house. 

The churches of a city are usually the 
best indication of what class of citizens 
constitute its population. Austin has 
thirty-five churches for white people, 
and thirteen for the colored, while the 
Salvation Army, Seventh Day Advent- 
ists, Spiritualists, and Christian Scien- 
tists are all well represented and have 
suitable meeting places. 

Austin has four lines of railroads 
entering the city. The A. & N. W., the 
H. & T. C., the I. & G. N. and the M. 
K. & T., all feeders from the richest 
known agricultural and mineral sections 
of the state, and all empty their treas- 
ures of cotton, grain and minerals into 
the lap of this charming city, from 
whence they are shipped to all parts of 
the known world. 

The hotel facilities of Austin are un- 
equalled in the state; especially do we 
boast of our $300,000 hotel, located in 
the heart of the city, and providing the 
traveling public with all the comforts 
and delicacies an open market affords. 

Vast municipal improvements are now 
being projected by the city, ‘which when 
brought to a culmination, will still fur- 
ther enhance the natural advantages with 
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which she is already so bountifully en- 
dowed. 

The principal commercial organiza- 
tion of Austin is known as the Mer- 
chants’ association, of which Mr. Joe 
Harrell has just been elected president 
for the ensuing year. ‘This association, 
although comparatively young, has done 
much for the good of the city. For pro- 
gressiveness and ‘‘go-ahead-itiveness,’’ 
the business men of Austin have estab- 
lished an enviable reputation. 

Austin has five national banks, all 
financiered and officered by men of 
large means and known business in- 
tegrity. ‘The combined capital of these 
banks amounts to more than $1,200,000, 
while the deposits exceed $3,600,000. 
The tremendous increase in the banking 
business of Austin is a sure barometer 
of its healthful financial condition. 

Austin’s population is more than 
27,500, and her taxable valuation over 
$8,000,000. Here are to be found some 
of the most elegant and palatial resi- 
dences in the state. Still, Austin is con- 
sidered a paradise for the artisan and 
the working man, as is attested by the 
numerous artistic cottages scattered 
throughout the city, many built and 
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owned by laboring men and their 
families, some of whom but a few short 
years back came to Austin with ambition 
and energy as their only capital, prov- 
ing conclusively that this is the place for 
a poor man, if he is not afraid to work. 
The city of Austin ever extends the glad 
hand of welcome to all industrious and 
sober home seekers who make promise 
of becoming good citizens. Our popula- 
tion consists, besides the native Ameri- 
cans, of Germans, French, Italians, 
Spaniards and Swedes, all of the very 
best element, and making up a substan- 
tial citizenship. Many of these people 
have made a competency from truck 
gardening, which offers a_ profitable 
occupation the year through, as it sel- 
dom becomes cold enough to damage 
vegetation, except perhaps during the 
most severe Winters. 

The altitude and dry atmosphere make 
Austin a place much sought by persons 
suffering with pulmonary complaints, 
who are invariably benefitted, even at 
times when all hope has been abandoned. 

The beautifully kept gardens and 
lawns, combined with the surround- 
ing natural scenery, truly make 
Austin the garden spot of ‘Texas. 
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TEXAS 


By HOMER D. WADE 


SECRETARY OF THE WACO BUSINESS MEN’S CLUB 


ESS than a century ago, Indians 

roamed over the prairies of Texas 
and were a terror to the sparsely settled 
country. Less than half a century ago 
they were to be seen, but now they have 
all been driven to their reservations and 
Texas has been transformed in the 
past half century from a wilderness to 
the greatest state in the Union. 

While the Indians were in possession 
of Texas one tribe, known as the Wa-kos, 
settled in the central portion of the state 
and founded a village which was known 
as Wa-ko village. Here they lived for 
many years and it was the principal 


Indian village in the state. The old 
legend is to the effect that the cause of 
the location of the village was because 
the place was encircled by mountain 
chains and would always be free from 
destructive cyclones. Long since the 
old Indian village has been supplanted 
by one of the most enterprising cities 
in the state, now known to the world 
as Waco. It isthe county seat of Mc- 
Lennan county, the latter named for 
Captain Neil McLennan, deceased, and 
had a population of 59,772, according to 
the census of Its population 
today is nearly go,o0o. Its capital city, 


1goo. 
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Waco, is nearly even with El Paso, 

Texas, and Savannah, Georgia, in point 

of latitude, and is almost on the same 

meridian of longitude as Omaha, Ne- 

braska. 

Nearer than any other point Waco is 
the railway center of the state, and it 
is also near the geographical. center. 
Two million people can reach: Waco in 
five hours of railroad travel. 

In 1903 McLennan county’s taxable 
values had reached $23,498,091, a gain 
of five per cent. compared with the 
previous year, and compared with 1882 
a gain of $14,881,809. 

The surface of the county varies be- 
tween level prairies, river valleys and 
rolling hills, the balance being in favor 
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of upland, tenacious and waxy, rich in 
nitrates and phosphates, having lime 
enough in the soil to last for many 
decades. The county is located nearly 
centrally in the great black land belt 
with its underlying stratum of soft cal- 
careous formation, the properties of 
which have made the belt extending 
from the Red river to the Rio Grande 
famous the world over. In a competi- 
tion at the universal exposition of Paris, 
France, McLennan county soil, against 
specimens from the valleys of the Nile, 
the Amazon, the Danube and Ganges, 
took the gold medal as superior to all 
others for general agricultural purposes. 

The Brazos river flows from north- 
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western Texas to the Gulf, its main 
stream being over 1,100 miles in length, 
traversing McLennan county. The val- 
leys, the prairies and hills are now occu- 
pied by the settlers who have improved 
their farms, planted orchards, graded 
their stock, built churches, villages and 
school houses, and upon a region which 
sixty years ago was an unpeopled wilder- 
ness a civilization has: been founded 
of opulent and cultivated people. 

McLennan county annually raises 
200,000 bales of cotton, heavy tonnage 
of cereals, fat cattle, hogs, wools, mut- 
ton; hides and tallow, fruits and vege- 
tables and is preparing to send petro- 
leum of the highest grade. Its water 
courses are fringed with oak, pecan, 
hickory, cottonwood and other indigen- 
ous trees, and it has wide and rich cedar 
brakes and forests of oak, hickory, elm, 
elder and other valuable trees. Its mes- 
quite, hackberry, elm and post oak are 
particularly abundant. 

There are 5,250 farms in McLennan 
county; its live stock is valued at 
$2,200,000. The value of farm products 
other than that consumed by live stock 
produced last year was $3,500,000. 

The county tax rate is forty-five cents 
on $100 of valuation; the state tax rate 
is thirty-four and two-third cents; the 
indebtedness of the county is $381,250, 
of which $380,000 is in bonds. 

The total scholastic population of the 
county is 13,600, of which 4,105 are in 
Waco. There are twelve independent 
and eighty-six common school districts. 
Every child in McLennan county of the 
school age is provided for as to public 
education. In this city the scholastic 
population is 4,105, of which number 
3,111 are white and 994 are colored. The 
excess of white children over'colored has 
increased during the past two years in 
consequence of the exodus of colored 
families to other states and territories, 
particularly to Oklahoma and Indian 
territory. Baylor university, the strong- 
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IS HERE 


HOUSANDS of engagement rings will be bought 
during the next three months and the questions 
to be considered are quality, price and terms. 
The smaller houses, while making great claims, 
are not in a position to compete with us on these 

BEM points. They follow our methods and our ad- 

vertising as closely as they can, but there their 

efforts necessarily stop. 
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q If you are in the market for a Diamond, Watch or other 
piece of fine jewelry, you will consult your own interests 
by sending for our Beautiful Catalogue today. In it you 
will find just the article that you want, and quality for 
quality, it will be from ten to twenty per cent lower in 
price than you will be offered by the smaller houses. 











G You may have whatever you select charged, and may pay for it in a series of 
easy monthly payments. We open Charge Accounts with all honest people, no 
matter how far away they may be. Every transaction with us is confidential and guaranteed to be 
satisfactory. We submit the article you select subject to your approval—if it is just what you want 
and satisfactory in every way, you pay one-fifth of the price and keep it, sending the following 
payments direct to us monthly as they mature. 

q We pay all express charges whether you buy or not; give a GUARANTY CERTIFICATE 
of quality and value with every Diamond, and allow you all you pay if you should ever wish 
to exchange for a larger Diamond. 

q We furnish one of our Metal Home Saving Banks FREE to every customer who wishes to SAVE 
A DIAMOND ora WATCH. These banks have supplied the payments for thousands of Diamonds 
without the wearers feeling the expenditure. There is no better investment for the nickels and 
dimes which are frittered away daily than to invest them in a Diamond. Increasing values make 
a profit of twenty per cent annually a certainty. 

q REMEMBER, that in dealing with us, you are doing business with the largest house in the busi- 
ness and one of the oldest (Est. 1858)—we sell more Diamonds than all the other advertisers in this 
magazine combined. Compare our commercial rating with that of other houses, or ask the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, about our responsibility. Capital Two Million Dollars. 


Don’t buy a Diamond or Watch without first communicating with us~we court 
comparisons of QUALITY, PRICE and TERMS. Write for Catalogue today. 


LOFTIS BROS: & CO. 


DIAMOND CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
Dept. He10 92 TO 98 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTE: With every Catalogue we send FREE, a copy of our “Blue Book’’ which is worth its weight in gold to 
any person who is interested in Jamonds, either as a wearer or investor. Write for a copy today. 


if you visit the Saint Louls Universal Exposition, do not falf to see our Diamond Cutting Exhibit and Display of Precious Stones. 
Copyright 1904, Franklin Advertising Agency , Chicago. 














Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when .writing to advertisers. 
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est Baptist coeducational institution in 
the South, is training a host of young 
people of both sexes and owns property 
worth $700,000. The Texas Christian 
university, owned by the Christian de- 
nomination of Texas, is rapidly becom- 
ing an institution of national reputation. 
It owns property worth $400,000. The 
college of Saint Basil for boys and the 
Academy of the Sacred Heart for girls 
are prosperous Catholic schools. There 
are two commercial colleges, five private 
schools, and the colored people have 
provided Paul Quinn college (coeduca- 
tional) and the Central Texas academy, 
exclusively for girls. 

The railways of McLennan county are 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas system, 
the Houston & Texas Central, the Inter- 
national & Great Northern, the St. Louis 
Southwestern, the San Antonio & Arkan- 
sas Pass, the Santa Fe system and the 
Texas Central. Each of the railway sys- 
teins mentioned owns depots at the chief 
centers in the county and conducts heavy 
business in both freight and passenger 
departments. The impetus given Texas 
railways by the ratification of the Pana- 
ma Canal treaty is already felt here in 
the vicinity of Waco of engineer corps. 

The incorporated towns of McLennan 
county are Waco, 34,000; West, 1,600; 
McGregor, 2,600; Crawford, 1,000; 
Moody, 1,200, and Mart, 1,700. 

Waco has 165 factories, producing 
leather, wood, flour, ice, metal, brooms 
and a large variety of products, trading 
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in Mexico and in adjacent states and 
territories. The city assesses its values 
on a sixty per cent. basis, and has within 
its limits $12,000,000 worth of property 
rendered for taxation. It has twelve 
railway outlets, thirty-eight daily passen- 
ger trains, and has the lowest death rate 
of any city in the United States. Be- 
cause of its central location, the grand 
Masonic temple is now being built here, 
and the Elks, also, are just completing 
a temple, one of the most costly and 
beautiful in the state. 

Throughout the county artesian water 
is obtainable at a depth of 1,800 feet, 
and at any point in McLennan county 
living water can be reached, the average 
depth of wells being about twenty-five 
feet. Irrigation has come here to stay, 
and is practiced by damming streams 
and by pumping from wells. It is not 
yet largely applied to ordinary farming 
purposes, but the truck gardeners, culti- 
vating an area of several thousand acres 
in vegetables, melons, berries and escu- 
lents, resort to irrigation and not a single 
failure has been recorded in the county. 
The city owns its water works and is 
to build a dam across the Brazos river 
which will create a lake eight miles in 
extent, and which will furnish a regatta 
course and water power not only for 
Waco but for adjacent towns. 

The Waco Business Men’s club will 
give prompt attention to requests for 
further information concerning the 
advantages of the city or the county. 
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@ Shredded Whole Wheat is the food SRZAEUTs 
am of thinking people because in it is con- use. 
W tained a// the elements necessary for per- 
Sect nourishment. 

@ Chemistry points out that each prop- 
erty of Shredded Wheat has its counter- 
fi part in an element of the body, and 
¥ further, that each of its food properties 
is supplied in exactly the proportion re- 
quired to give perfect nourishment to 
isa mind and body. 

@ That’s why Shredded Whole Wheat 
m™ products are called atural Foods— 
fg that’s why—when all other foods are 
distasteful and cloy the appetite—the 
human system craves and demands 
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Shredded Whole Wheat. ‘ag TOAST OF 
uit 1s WITH 
Shredded Whole Wheat is prepared TAISE pL iClOU 


in two forms— Biscuit and Triscutt. 


SHREDDED WeeEAT BISCUIT 


is the standard all-day food, delicious 
with milk or cream or in combination 
with fruits, preserves or vegetables, 


[RISCUIT™ 


The New Toast 
is used as bread, toast, crackers or 
WW wafers; as a crouton, or with butter, 
cheese or preserves. “Make Triscuit 
\) fa your daily bread.” 
; Sold by your grocer. 





“l The Natural Food Company, 
Makers of Shredded Whole Wheat Products 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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GREAT many subscribers of the 

National Magazine in different parts 
of the country have already begun the 
work of securing 200 new subscribers, 
with a view to winning a place in the 
National party’s Autumn trip to London 
and Paris; and to judge from the ex- 
periences that some have casually men- 
tioned as they have written in for more 
supplies, there will be some extremely 
valuable articles on subscription-getting 
written and sent in for the consideration 
of the judges. 

There is no better occupation for 
the student of human nature than 
that of getting subscriptions, because 
so many different persons are ap- 
proached. There are humorous inci- 
dents, and sometimes pathetic incidents. 
Jot these down as they occur and write 
them out later. How did you secure 
your first subscription? What portion of 
the subscriptions came the hardest? 
What was your strongest talking point? 
Did any of them ‘‘know Joe Chapple?’’ 
Did you get any of them by correspon- 
dence? 

The contest is one in which you can- 
not lose, because the regular commission 
of twenty-five cents on each yearly sub- 
scription is paid whether you are one of 
those chosen to take the trip or not; and 
you will have the added satisfaction of 
conferring a real favor upon your friends 
whose subscriptions you take. 

Write the Business Manager about it. 


ON June 16, 1904, for the first time in 
my life, I witnessed a college com- 
mencement. My own time at college 
was necessarily brief —two terms and 
thirteen days—and I am not going to 
explain about those thirteen days. I 
had them; that is enough. The morn- 
ing of our arrival was one of those rare 
days in June, such as seem to come only 
in Mount Vernon, Iowa. The very trees 
seemed to rustle us a welcome and the 
birds carolled in the tower of the old 
chapel. I ran over the history of the 
place in my mind: how here, fifty years 
ago, a circuit rider of the Methodist 
church stopped to paint a picture of 
the future. And how, since then, the 
great institution has been built up which 
on this day celebrated its semi-centen- 
nial— an institution closely asscciated 
with the warp and woof of Iowa history. 
In the year 1861 many boys went forth 
from this campus. Here is to be found 
a faculty cohesive with the love and 
kindness of thirty, forty or fifty years of 
service, receiving messages of admira- 
tion and affection from the alumni now 
scattered in all parts of the globe. 
William Fletcher King, one of the 
longest in service of all the college 
presidents of the United States, re- 
ceives the enthusiastic devotion of the 
“‘boys’’ who have enjoyed the benefits 
of the institution to which he has given 
his life work. 
A flood of memories was awakened 


[Continued on page 612] 
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when we entered the old church, where 
the unveiling of the pictures of those 
who have done so much for the college 
took place, and many a half forgotten 
text or sermon came to mind. There 
was a heart glow in that neeting, where 
so many aluinni were gathered, (many 
dating their connection with the college 
back to forty or fifty years ago) which is 
seldom felt in a public assemblage. Sit- 
ting on either side of the aisle were the 
young men and women of years ago, now 


grown gray. After all, there was not so _ 


much change. The laughing young girls 
of twenty years ago had dimples still. 
The bright eyed lad of other years still 
retained something of that ineffable glow 
of youth that is fadeless while the heart 
keeps its gladness. 

The commencement exercises were 
held in the great tent, where thousands 
of people had gathered to listen to the 
orations of the class of 1904, whose elo- 
quence was rich with that wholesome 
sentiment that has characterized the in- 
stitution since its inception. 

. When it came to the conferring of de- 
grees, inany well known faces might be 
seen. Here were Secretary Shaw and 
Secretary Wilson; Governor Van Sant 
of Minnesota and Governor Cummins 
of Iowa; Congressmen Cousins and 
Hepburn and several others stood upon 
the platform, and were in due course 
invested with the hood of Master of Arts 
or the insignia of Doctor of Laws. 

One man that I know of was invested 
_with the M. A. degree, and I think he 
would confess that there was a measure 
of satisfaction in the exercises, even 
though he found the long skirt and hood 
extremely cumbersome in walking for- 
ward on the platform, (you see it was 
a good while since he had worn skirts) 
and the cap distressed him by perch- 
ing rakishly on one side, being some 
sizes too small. Under these circum- 
stances he found it difficult to make a 
graceful appearance. 


EAR old Cornell! Dear old college of 

the Iowa hills, can we ever forget the 
wholesome, inspiring and lofty purposes 
instilled into our hearts inside your 
walls? 

In pensive mood I wandered about 
the palisades and maple grove, and went 
to where the grape vines used to grow 
and are no longer. I found the old well, 
now dry and replaced by a hydrant. I 
saw the parade ground (fallen into dis- 
use) where years ago the cadets drilled 
in gray suits gay with brass buttons. I 
recalled Lieutenant Jones, with his erect, 
soldierly bearing that spoke of the 
United States army officer, as he paced 
across the campus the very personifica- 
tion of military dignity, though, alas! 
there lurked beneath the rear rim of his 
cap the undeniable evidence of a bald 
head, which seemed, however, but to 
add another charm to our beloved com- 
mander. In the awkward squad, com- 
pany Q, I believe I first learned what it 
was to ‘“‘toe the mark,’’ carry myself 
erect, arms straight down, chest thrown 
out, stepping forward on the ball of the 
foot in a manner which must have done 
much for the physical welfare of many 
a narrow chested, round shouldered stu- 
dent. The first day in uniform! What 
boy can forget it? No sooner was the 
correct fit of the garments ascertained 
than a bee line was made for the photog- 
raphers’, for of course each Cornell boy, 
especially the preps, always insisted that 
his picture was anxiously awaited at 
home—by his ‘‘mother”’ or ‘‘sister.” I 
still have that suit of gray, and treasure 
it as tenderly as though it had been a 
veteran of many wars. The buttons may 
tarnish, the stripes fade, but those days 
upon the campus cannot be forgotten — 
days when in imagination we had already 
surpassed Sherman and Grant and had 
led battalions to death or victory, while, 
in reality, we pursued our very imperfect 
drill, doubtless trying the patience of our 
good commander almost past endurance. 
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| RECALLED the first morning in the 

old chapel and the faculty in stately 
array. How vividly each face stands out 
in memory. Professor Boyd, bringing 
up youthful conceptions of what Moses 
might have looked like; President Wil- 
liam F, King, stern, yet kindly; I could 
call up Professor Harlan’s clean shaven 
and placid face, and Alonzo Collins, 
whose appearance was as Classic as his 
Greek. There was Harriette J. Cooke, 
whose splendid work in later years 
among the poor of Boston has given us 
new light on her noble, self sacrificing 
character. I remembered Hamline H. 
Freer’s smoothly shaven upper lip and 
Sylvester Williams’ ‘‘ Vanderbilt’’ beard 
and smiling face that used to suggest 
moonbeams to me; and Professor Norton 
with his Harvard air, and Miss Hanna 
of the first Latin, so kindly and patient 
over imperfect conjugations. I remem- 
ber Charles Cumming, his studio and his 
work in beaten brass, to say nothing of 
his leadership of the brass band trios, 
where the cornet and clarionet figured 
in such dulcet tones. I recall Hattie J. 
Leonard, sister of Lillian Russell, con- 
nected with the Musical Conservatory. 
There was also Clara A. Brackett, her 
colleague, and many another well re- 
membered figure, but I will not go fur- 
ther. It would give a clue to the age of 
my learning’s vintage. 

But one more memory I must record. 
It is a certain speech which closed with 
the advice to buildup character, ‘‘that 
possession which neither moth nor rust 
can corrupt.”” And now every Sunday 
the writer sits looking at that same kind 
face in St. Mark’s church in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, where John Dillon Bron- 
son is pastor, and proves the same dear, 
kind friend as in the old Cornell days. 
He is one who has done much to keep 
bright the spiritual armament of the old 
college boys in Boston. 

The first term passed like a dream, 
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and the money appropriated for the ex- 
pense of two terms passed likewise, until 
on the bitterest and coldest day of the 
following January I found myself return- 
ing to college for the Winter-term with 
fifteen cents in my pocket, and dis- 
covered that it would cost twenty-five 
cents to get my trunk to my room. 
Well, a sled was borrowed and the trunk 
hauled up one of the seven hills which 
we imagined made our college town like 
Rome. My.room mate had not returned, 
there was no wood for the fire, and soon 
the bed slats quivered beneath a mass 
of shivering humanity—so passed the 
first night. Early next morning the 
situation was laid before Professsor 
Harlan, who suggested that a janitor 
was wanted in the seminary. The post 
was promptly filled and the road paved 
for the course of future self reliance. 

Shouldering a heavy wood rack is 
good exercise and equal to any given in 
agymnasium. It was bad for the shoul- 
ders of the coat, however, though it 
helped to bring out whatever worth there 
might be in the man inside the coat. No 
more lingering down town or along the 
palisades. The mail was brought to my 
room, and for the rest of the term I do 
not think I once left the campus. How 
often on those Winter mornings I wished 
for another hour’s sleep — just one little 
hour—but the cows at the foot of the hill 
were inexorable in regard to punctuality 
and came between me and many a 
‘*sociable”’; yet every hour of work was 
paid for at the liberal rate allowed by 
dear old Cornell to the young man who 
enjoys the rare privilege of working his 
way through college. 

Rest assured that the marks secured 
during the second term counted much 
higher than those of the first, al- 
though the indulgence of good natured 
Lieutenant Jones in mathematics 
and of Professor Williams in indus- 
trial drawing was still not amiss. 








